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DIGEST 


Men are not superior by reason of the accidents of race or color. 
They are superior who have the best heart—the best brain. 


—Robert Ingersoll. 


{ Negro better fighter against social disease 
than white brother, says renowned medical expert 


Negro y Suphils 


By Paul de Kruif 


F THE injustices darkening 
On record of the conduct of 
white men against colored, 
one of the vilest is the insinu- 
ation that the Negro is the chief 
obstacle to our stamping out dis- 
eases like tuberculosis and syphilis. 
Certain medical mossbacks go 
even further. They tell us we're 
the world’s healthiest nation, if we 
don’t count the syphilis and tuber- 
culosis death toll among Negroes— 
as if the colored race should be ex- 
cluded from our common American 
humanity, as if the Negro should be 
regarded as sub-human species. 
When we dig out the facts, we 
find that the Negro—as a citizen— 
is a better fighter against these 
deaths than is his white brother. 


PAUL DeKRUIF is the most popular 
American author today on science. His 
best sellers include Microbe Hunters, 
The Male Hormone, and Men Against 
Death. At present he is a roving editor 
of Reader’s Digest. He has written this 


article without compensation by NE- 
Gro Dicest. He has asked the Digest 
editors to note that his contribution was 
made “'because of my long admiration for 
the upward struggle of the Negro peo- 
ple.” 


The apologists for our failure to 
wipe out these two master-killers 
throw up a pseudo-scientific smoke- 
screen. They point out that, North 
and South, syphilis strikes six times 
more heavily among Negroes than 
it does among whites. Likewise 
it’s alleged that the frightful prev- 
alence of TB among Negroes is 
what retards our progress against 
tuberculosis. 

The impression you get from 
these defeatists is that the Negro is 
in some way responsible for the 
perpetuation of these deaths. You're 
led to believe that, if the colored 
man didn’t actually invent the TB 
microbe and the syphilis spirochete, 
then at least it’s due to his shiftless- 
ness and ignorance that the mur- 
ders go on. Examination of the 
facts reveals that this is a lie. 

Investigations sponsored by the 
U. S. Public Health Service during 
the past 15 years show that the 
syphilis problem has little or noth- 
ing to do with racial differences. 
It transcends racial boundaries. Sur- 
veys prove that where the Negro 
syphilis rate is high, the rate is 
also way up among the colored 
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man’s white neighbors. The true 
cause for high syphilis rates, both in 
white and Negro, is the low eco- 
nomic status in a large proportion 
of a given population. 

Many surveys combine to show 
that the higher syphilis rate among 
Negroes is due not to their being 
colored but to the fact that they're 
poor. Among Negroes of the more 
fortunate economic brackets the 
syphilis rates are low, just as they 
are among better-heeled white peo- 

le. 

The death fighters of the U. S. 
Public Health Service are so sure 
of this that, in Supplement No. 15 
to Venereal Disease Information, 
they suggest that economic rather 
than racial factors should be made 
the basis of comparison of syphilis 
rates in various regions. 

Every honest scientist (and sci- 
entists are not one bit more honest 
than ordinary people) knows that 
there is no detectable chemical or 
biological difference between the 
Negro and the white man. The TB 
microbe and the syphilis spirochete 
show complete impartiality in biting 
white or colored protoplasm. Hon- 
est healthmen and doctors leave 
ranting about the Negro’s biologic 
inferiority to American fascists and 
Senator Bilbo. Against tubercu- 
losis and syphilis, white men and 
Negroes are equally vulnerable, 
equally human. 


Yet today it is becoming evident . 


that Negroes—as citizens—are forg- 
ing ahead in these fights against 
death. They reveal a curious good 
trait that I first observed in the tu- 
berculosis campaign started in De- 
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troit in 1936, and later in the bril- 
liant venereal disease fight now be- 
ing waged in Chicago. 

Public healthmen in both these 
great cities have found that Negroes 
are actually better co-operators than 
are white people in the battles 
against syphilis and TB. For ex- 
ample, in Detroit, in January, 1937, 
public health nurses of the City 
Health Department began a door-to- 
door visit in the blighted tubercu- 
lous areas. They urged fathers and 
mothers to bring themselves and 
their children for the free chest film 
examinations that spot early TB. 

By September, 1937, 19 per cent 
of the white people in these TB hot 
spots had responded by coming for 
this life-saving examination. 

During the same period, 45 per 
cent of the colored people volun- 
tarily had gone for the test chat 
would tell them whether or no the 
white death was lurking in them. 

Tuberculosis can be conquered 
only by discovery of all early in- 
fectious cases and then curing them 
so they'll no longer be dangerous to 
others. In this campaign in Detroit, 
the Negroes showed themselves 
more than twice as cooperative as 
their white neighbors. 

In Chicago’s venereal disease fight 
the city’s colored people likewise 
have taken the lead. In 1937 that 
city began its historic blood-test 
dragnet to uncover syphilis under 
the U. S. Public Health Service's 
great death-fighter, Dr. O. C. Wen- 
ger. 

At the campaign’s opening, for 
every three white people constantly 
under treatment, there were two 
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Negroes. At the end of two years 
of education-—directed at both races 
equally—six colored people were 
under treatment for every five white. 

Better yet, of the city’s total 
known syphilis case load, 30 per 
cent of the Negroes infected were 
undergoing treatment compared to 
only 13 per cent of the white. 
More striking still, 92 per cent of 
all Chicago’s Negro men between 
the ages of 21 and 31 (most 
dangerously infective) submitted to 
blood tests compared to 31 per cent 
of Chicago's white men in the 
same age group. Page Senator Bilbo. 

This intelligent social conduct 
wasn't confined to young Negro 
men. For all ages and sexes, the 
percentage of Chicago's general 
population submitting to blood tests 
was three times greater among the 
colored than among the white peo- 
ple. 

Just as in tuberculosis, the fight 
against syphilis succeeds in propor- 
tion to our ability to detect infec- 
tious cases and cure them so they'll 
be no longer dangerous to the com- 
munity. Given completely adequate 
syphilis-fighting weapons, we'd pro- 
gress much faster if the white peo- 
ple were as cooperative as the Ne- 
groes show themselves to be. 

Wherever public health authori- 
ties have given the Negro a chance 
for proper treatment of syphilis, the 
decline in this curse has been re- 
markable. In Albermarle County, 
Virginia, mass treatment knocked 
the syphilis rate down 41.5 per 
cent among colored men. It’s harder 
to spot the disease among women, 
but among Negro women, during 
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the same time there was a 25 per 
cent decline in the disease. 

In that county among Negro chil- 
dren the progress was still more re- 
markable. Among Albermarle 
County’s Negro youngsters in 1932 
the syphilis rate stood at the terrible 
high of 35 per cent in 1932. Then 
Negro fathers and mothers began 
faithfully bringing themselves and 
their children for blood tests and 
treatment. And in 1939, among a 
sample of 342 colored children, not 
one blood test was found positive 
for syphilis. 

Negroes are not only good co- 
operators with healthmen against 
this venereal plague; they can be 
skilled technical fighters against it 
too. In Glynn County, Georgia, 
Health Commissioner M. E. Win- 
chester conducted a fight against 
the congenital syphilis of children 
in the 1930's. Within a few years, 
90 per cent of all the Negro women 
in that county were attending pre- 
natal clinics before the fourth month 
of their pregnancy. So that, if their 
blood tests showed positive, treat- 
ment would give them a nearly 100 
per cent chance to have a healthy 
baby. 

Dr. Winchester told me of the 
superb work of his Negro public 
health nurse, Miss Beatrice Johnson, 
who'd been his chief assistant. “Miss 
Johnson is the finest public health 
nurse I’ve ever known, white or 
colored,” said Dr. Winchester, who 
is a native born Georgian. 

Between 1930 and 1939 the still- 
birth rate (a large part of still-births 
are due to syphilis) was cut down 
in Glynn County from 146 to a re- 
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markable low of 65 per 1000 live 
births. 

If the nation’s health authorities 
in general had the spirit of Chi- 
cago’s great health commissioner, 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, there 
would be less bemoaning of the 
high Negro syphilis rate as an ob- 
stacle to the conquest of this sickness 
among the entire population. “It’s 
just as foolish,” says Dr. Bundesen, 
“to speak of Negro syphilis as it is 
to speak of Negro diphtheria and 
typhoid fever.” 

He has translated this common 
sense into action. At the Chicago 
Intensive Treatment Center for 
venereal disease, there is no Jim 
Crow medicine. Here all sufferers, 
regardless of economic condition, of 
religious creed or race or color are 
given an equal chance to rid them- 
selves of venereal infection. By 
the most modern, safe and power- 
ful intensive treatment methods all 
sufferers from the early, contagious 
form of syphilis are made safe for 
the community, as Dr. Bundesen 
says, “quickly, safely and kindly.” 
And it is the testimony of Chicago's 
master death fighter, Bundesen, that 
the Negroes show themselves ex- 
cellent cooperators in this war to 
wipe out syphilis. 

The result? Dr. Bundesen and his 
staff have made Chicago (so far as 
danger of venereal contact goes) the 


safest of any large city in the coun- , 


try for men of our armed forces. 
Cooperating intelligently the way 
they do, Negroes can now take the 
lead in wiping out this plague that’s 
a curse to all America’s people. It’s 
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true that the Negroes need more 
public health help in this fight than 
do white people, because a greater 
proportion of the colored popula- 
tion live in the poverty and squalor 
that aids and abets the spread of 
syphilis. It may be a long time be- 
fore we can conquer this squalor 
and poverty. But the power of sci- 
ence against syphilis is now so great 
that it can conquer the disease de- 
spite these infamies. 

Here’s what the Negroes can and 
must do: they must demand better 
opportunity for medical training for 
their young men and women, and 
more opportunities for them to be- 
come public health nurses and pub- 
lic healthmen. They need more 
hospitals and clinics that will be the 
strong points in this fight against 
death. 

The untapped scientific and 
death fighting talent among Negroes 
is enormous. Just as they've given 
the country great artists like Paul 
Robeson and Marian Anderson, 
strong writers like Richard Wright, 
clean fighters like Joe Louis, out- 
standing chemists like Carver and 
Percy Julian, just give them a 
chance and they'll produce hun- 
dreds of doctors of the caliber of 
Midian Bousfield and public health 
nurses like Beatrice Johnson. 

Just let America lift the barrier 
of Jim Crowism against Negro and 
medical and public health science, 
and I, for one, will place a small 
bet that it'll be the Negro who'll 
take the lead in ridding his own 
(and the white) race of plagues 
like syphilis and tuberculosis. 


{ Tom Dixie, top Philippines supper club operator, 
is back in business again for GI trade 


Cafe King Of Manila 


Condensed from Yank 
By Sgt. John McLeod 


UTSIDE of General MacAr- 
O thur and the men in the 
government, Tom Dixie, 
an American Negro, was 
probably the best known figure in 
pre-war Manila, at least to Amer- 
icans who visited the Philippine 
capital. 

Tom—his real name is Pritch- 
ard—operated night clubs and res- 
taurants in the city and fed and en- 
tertained thousands of American 
servicemen and tourists every day. 

There are ‘still a lot of rumors 
around about what has happened to 
many of the pre-Jap residents. There 
are at least two stories told about 
Tom. One is that he was shot and 
killed in street disorders on Dec. 8, 
1941; the other has it that Tom ran 
his restaurants right through the Jap 
occupation because the Japs were 
supposed to have looked at his ma- 
hogany-brown face and to have said 
that he couldn’t be an American and 
let him alone. 

The second story is closer to the 
truth. “I was investigated several 
times,” he said recently in his home 
which he has converted into a “‘sup- 
per club.” “But they didn’t know 
much about geography. When I was 
a kid on a ship, I visited India at 
one time. I told the Japs about it. 
For some reason, they jumped to 
the conclusion I was an Indian. The 


Japs were instructed to play it easy 
with Indians, because they expected 
to invade India. I didn’t correct 
them.” 

Manila’s first restauranteur came 
to Manila in 1903, as a cook on the 
Army transport, Sheridan. He came 
back, he says, “because there’s no 
color line in Manila,” and he plans 
to stay. 

Before the war he operated Tom 
Dixie’s Steak Kitchen, on the Plaza 
Goiti; the Oriental Grill, which 
was Manila’s first night club; the 
bar and restaurant in the Jockey 
Club, and he fed several thousand 
sailors a day at the Navy Club. 

The Steak Kitchen, the Oriental 
Grill and the Navy Club were 
burned when the Japs razed prac- 
tically all of Manila’s business dis- 
trict; there’s more left of the Jockey 
Club than most buildings in town 
but the turf is.occupied by GI squad 
tents now instead of horses and per- 
sons interested in the improvement 
of the breed and maybe a couple of 
easy bucks. 

All he has now is his home-sup- 
per club. It’s a good way out of 
town, on the Santa Mesa Road, and 
a person bent on a good time has 
to be very determined, as well as 
well-heeled, to get there. 

The ‘wine list’” has rum, at $1.50 
a shot, and a gin fizz at $3. That’s 
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for the local stuff. He generally. 


has some pre-war rye and brandy, 
but there’s no price listed for that 
precious stuff. A dinner at Tom 
Dixie’s costs about 15 pesos, which 
is 714 bucks, American. Some GIs 
go there. 

Tom admitted his place was ex- 
pensive. 

“In my old place,” he said, ‘I put 
out a seven-course imported turkey 
dinner for $1.50 and sold German 
beer for 30 centavos a glass. (15 
cents). I made money. But in or- 
der to make money enough to live 
now I have to charge these prices. 
Everything I buy is expensive. The 
government tries to fix prices, but 
every time the police go through 
the markets the goods disappear. 
I’m expensive, but if people don’t 
have the money to spend they 
shouldn’t come. So far, though, I 
haven’t lacked for customers.” 

Dixie doesn’t like to talk about 
what he did in Manila during the 
Jap occupation. But Theo Rogers, 
long an editor of the Philippines 
Free Press, who lives in Dixie's 
house, has such hesitation. 
Rogers was kept by the Japs in Fort 
Santiago and the Santo Tomas in- 
ternment camp for more than three 
years and he knows what Dixie did. 

“If it hadn’t been for Tom send- 
ing a good many of us food and 
money,” he said, “we would have 
starved to death. And I know for 


a fact that Tom financed some of : 


the guerrillas with thousands of 
pesos. He would give a guerrilla a 
wad of notes and sometimes the 
guerrilla would walk out the door 
just as a Jap agent walked in.” 


January 


The only bars that enclosed Tom 
during the Jap occupation were the 
bars in his own places. He never 
even had his face slapped. The 
times he was questioned by Jap 
agents were comparatively easy ones, 
The Japs didn’t want Tom to dis- 
like them; they liked to get ring- 
side tables when they went on the 
town. 

Tom is 62 years old now, a tall 
man with not much hair. He used 
to have quite an alderman, but since 
the war he’s become slim. He was 
born either in Georgia or in Ala- 
bama, but he says his home town is 
Oakland, Calif., because that’s 
where he spent most of his time. 
That wasn’t much, because he be- 
gan seeing the world before he was 
14 as a cabin boy on a logging 
schooner. He became a cook later 
and once worked on the yacht of a 
millionaire in the Mediterranean. 

Tom's principal trade was with 
the Navy in the old days. “The 
sailors,” he said, “were generally 
well-heeled.” 

Dixie was chosen to run the 
Navy’s club when it was opened in 
Manila before the war. He had a 
conference with Admiral Hart about 
how it should be operated and they 
didn’t agree. 

“He was a man,” says Dixie, 
“who liked his glass of draft beer. 
And every time he'd come in for 
inspection he’d ask why I didn’t 


have it. He'd tell me to put in 
draft beer. But I never did bring 
it in.” 


Dixie says that loneliness was one 
of the great trials of the peacetime 
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soldier and that it’s still one of the The soldier insisted. “What's the 
most important problems of a serv- matter,” he asked, “won't they let 
iceman. you drink out here with the cus- 
He was in his bar one day, talk- tomers? I'll buy you one and you 
ing to a soldier “just because he can go in the kitchen and drink it 
looked lonely.’’ The soldier offered there if you want to.” 
to buy Tom a drink. Tom declined He doesn’t have to drink in the 
because he didn’t feel like a drink kitchen in Manila, says Tom, and 
just then and anyway he didn’t want that’s why he likes the town and 
the soldier to spend money on him. why he’s going to stay here. 


Pride Without P, rejudice 


WHEN Harold Parrott, secretary of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
called on Jackie Robinson, the Dodgers’ new Negro rookie, at the 
Hotel Woodside in Harlem, he planned to come with a cameraman 
to get pictures for the press. 

Jackie left word with the desk clerk that he expected a caller 
and asked that the visitor be shown up to his room when he arrived. 

“Is the visitor white or Negro?” asked the clerk. 

“White,” replied Jackie. 

“I'm sorry,’ said the clerk with just a trace of hauteur. “We 
don’t allow white folks in this hotel.” 

Jackie thereupon checked out, proving that he, at least, has no 
racial prejudice. 

Dan Parker, New York Mirror 


Prejudice Without ride 


FAMED AUTHOR GERTRUDE STEIN tells the story of meet- 
ing a French doctor in a small town where white American troops 
were quartered during the last war. There had been a rumor that 
Negro troops were to arrive and Miss Stein expressed fear that 
there might be some trouble. The doctor asked why. She explained 
American feelings about Negroes and then added: 

“You see everyone is considered a Negro who has a single drop of 
Negro blood.” 

The French doctor's answer was: “But doesn’t that show a singu- 
lar lack of racial pride. Certainly the French would not admit 
that ten per cent of Negro blood was better than 90 per cent of 
French blood.” 

Ben Burns, Chicago Defender 


{ Bostonians take pride in tradition 


of Crispus Attucks statue 


Shake Hands With A Statue 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By John Mason Potter 


ID YOU ever shake hands 
N with a statue? A lot of 
people do every day on 
Boston Common. They 
figure it will bring them good luck. 

It all goes back to the Boston 
Massacre, in 1770, when five col- 
onists were fatally wounded on 
King Street, now Boston's State 
Street. One of these, leader of the 
patriots, was a Negro, Crispus At- 
tucks. 

Paul Revere made an immortal 
drawing of the historic scene, and 
more than a century later—1880— 
a statue memorializing the five vic- 
tims was erected on the Common, 
with a bas-relief reproducing the 
Revere sketch, showing Attucks fall- 
ing mortally wounded, his right 
arm extending dramatically outward 
from the background. Everybody 
now knows this as the Crispus At- 
tucks statue; the names of the four 
other victims, white men, have been 
forgotten. 

Colored people came to take deep 


pride in this honor to their race. . 


Many had their pictures taken be- 
fore the statue, and at length some 
unrecorded person set in motion a 
now mellow tradition by grasping 
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Attucks’ outreaching hand as the 
camera clicked. 

Gradually the picture taking 
yielded to the handshake as the es- 
sence of the custom. And in the 
unaccountable way such things 
evolve, presently everybody, white 
and colored people alike, just 
“knew” that if you clasped hands 
with Attucks, he would bring you 
good fortune. 

Does it work? From the un- 
counted thousands of experiments 
there have come no recorded in- 
stances of startling results. No 
matter; the people keep right on 
coming for their luck insurance. 

Thus while all over Boston the 
hands of other sculptured heroes 
are green with weathering and age, 
the hand of Crispus Attucks glis- 
tens brightly, as it apparently al- 
ways will, 

Some Bostonians, especially the 
dignified Brahmins of Back Bay 
and Beacon Hill, point out that 
their tradition is not only akin to 
but an improvement on the kissing 
of the Blarney Stone to acquire a 
facile tongue. To greet Attucks, 
you don’t have to stand on your 
head, 


{ Jo Baker electrifies Parisians 


once again with song and dance 


Condensed from News Story 
By Patrick Mahoney 


HEN the invading Yanks 
WW) at Casablanca in 

North Africa, some of 

them were rather dazed to 
see a glamorous mulatto driving 
about the streets in a royal-looking 
vehicle drawn by two bay horses, 
and bedecked in such splendor as 
to smack of the Arabian Night's 
heroine, Scheherazade. When she 
gave them a smile and yelled ‘Hiya 
boys! How's Broadway?” they 
must have thought they’d had one 
too many. 

It was the legendary queen of the 
Folies Bergere, ‘‘Yosephine Ba- 
Kaire’’ as the French call her, but 
Josie Baker to her friends in Har- 
lem. She was just preening herself 
on her escape from the Nazi boot 
which would have been aimed with 
full force at the nudist-inclined se- 
pia pet of Paris. For she had in- 


curred the displeasure of several 
Nazi bigwigs during the occupation 
of Paris. 


Unlike many of the Pa- 


risienne actresses who now languish 
in the Bastille awaiting trial for col- 
laboration, Josephine did not at- 
tempt to curry favor with the Ger- 
mans. 

In 1943 she was haled into court 
for insulting Frau Goering’s pet 
cheetah. It seemed that she was 
sitting near the Air Marshal's wife 
one day when lunching at the Ritz 
and Frau Goering made an unpleas- 
ant reference about the presence of 
a colored person in such a place. 
Josephine overheard and snapped 
right back. She paid a large fine. 

So the story goes. Soon after 
that she was charged with causing 
a disturbance at a theater where she 
was performing. Her pet panther 
got loose in the audience and caused 
some mean moments for certain of 
the Nazi hierarchy who happened 
to be present. Again Josephine got 
off with a fine. 

Her last indiscretion was when 
she was fined for abandoning a 
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theatrical troupe without permis- 
sion. It was then that the Nazi 
occupation authorities declared that 
she was an undesirable influence 
and an order was issued for her de- 
tention. But they were a little late 
in enforcing the order because Josie 
had already taken measures for her 
immediate flight. She had managed 
to disguise herself as a white woman 
with the aid of some Max Factor 
make-up. Otherwise she would 
have been an easy quarry. 

For once in her life she had to 
be overdressed. No pieces of the 
famous Baker anatomy were al- 
lowed to be seen; her safety was 
contingent on being well covered 
with clothes. With this ruse she 
successfully eluded her oppressors 
and by stowing away in hay-lofts, 
hitch-hiking and riding freight-cars, 
she wound up at the Moroccan town 
of Marrakech, where she owns a 
fabulous villa. 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1906 
the daughter of a washer-woman, 
Josephine was scheduled for a hum- 
drum life in the music halls when 
she attained a working age. Her 
dark beauty ruled out any other 
destiny. She finally reached Broad- 
way in a minstrel show. 

On her opening night a French 
producer happened to see her. He 
saw in her something no one else 
could see and immediately offered 
her $250 a week to go to Paris for 
a music hall show, 

She soon became the darling of 
Paris. In Vienna a young man shot 
himself at her feet when she was 
leaving her hotel for the theater. 
In Prague a carpenter named Za- 


greph committed suicide for love of 
her. In fact, in that city, it became 
necessary for the military authori- 
ties to take over during her engage- 
ment, so wild was the enthusiasm, 

She was the sensation of Europe, 
known as the only woman in the 
world who rode a post-chaise driven 
by an ostrich team. A leopard and 
two monkeys guarded her door at 
all times. She took a daily stroll 
accompanied by a perfumed pig 
and two white swans. 

During her appearance in Berlin 
in 1929 there were anti-Baker riots. 

Learning French without tears, 
she speaks with a Southern drawl. 
When she speaks English she affects 
a foreign accent that would become 
Greta Garbo herself. 

After her difficulties with the 
Gestapo, rumor had it that she had 
died or that she was desperately ill 
and living in poverty. The truth 
was that she had been ill due to her 
perilous escape and consequent ex- 
posure. As soon as she regained her 
health she enlisted in the French 
equivalent of WAC and was at- 
tached to the French Air Force. 

In early summer Josephine Baker 
was in England where she per- 
formed in aid of the Association of 
the French Volunteers. She toured 
French army camps, singing and 
dancing all during the latter days 
of World War II. In due course of 
time she will be occupying the 
throne of the Folies Bergere once 
more. Her electric personality al- 
ready is thrilling night-loving Pari- 
siennes to the depths of their jaded 
souls, 


HERE'S no doubt we won the 
The enemy soldiers 
are very dead. 

If you strolled through our 
military cemeteries all over the 
world there would be no doubt in 
your mind that we paid heavily to 
win the battles. Of course, the 
cemeteries are neat and the white 
markers are very orderly and digni- 
fied, and many of them even have 
neatly cut grass. But if you had 
watched the soldiers die, some sud- 
denly and some painfully, before 
they were put in their neat ceme- 
teries, there would be even less 
doubt about the price we paid. 

Our soldiers were told that 
Adolph Hitler and Benito Musso- 
lini were vicious and dangerous 
characters. Why? Because they 
became powerful by appealing to 
the baser instincts of their people. 
They taught them to blame their 
troubles on minority groups. They 
glorified the art of war. They be- 
lieved in preaching hatred and dis- 
trust. They encouraged selfishness 
and greed by bragging about the 
empires they were going to build. 

Adolf and Benito made their peo- 


~ BILL MAULDIN i is the Pulitzer Prize 
cartoonist of Stars and Stripes whose 
best seller Up Front has sold more than 
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{ GI author says bigotry at home 
mocks sacrifices of soldiers abroad 


Did W. Win Whar? 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
By Bill Mauldin 


ple so enthusiastic that they over- 
looked little matters like Greece 
and Ethiopia, and Lidice, or filling 
people with castor oil, pulling out 
their toenails, or murdering them 
because they disagreed with their 
masters. They built armies of ag- 
gression, and we had to go overseas 
and give them the works. 

Many of us got the works while 
doing it, but we were told that it 
was worth while for some of us to 
get killed, so that our kids could 
grow up in a world free from hate, 
ptejudice, force and intolerance. 

We were told that we were fight- 
ing against men who had ideals like 
this—I quote from Adolf Hitler's 
Mein Kampf: 

“From time to time it is demon- 
strated to the German petty bour- 
geois that for the first time here or 
there, a Negro has become a lawyer, 
teacher, clergyman, or even a lead- 
ing opera tenor or something of 
that kind. It is a sin against the will 
of the eternal Creator to let his most 
talented beings degenerate while 
Hottentots and Zulus are trained for 
intellectual vocations. The Jew 
knows very slyly how to construe 
from this a new proof of the cor- 
rectness of his theory of the equal- 
ity of men which he means to instill 
into the nations.”’ 
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And now—now that we have re- 
turned—we hear of a United States 
Senator, a man to whom we swore 
allegiance and obedience when we 
took the soldier’s oath, a man who 
has great influence in constructing 
the peace which we went abroad to 
win—that great Senator wrote a 
citizen a letter which read: 

“If Jews or your type don’t quit 
sponsoring and fraternizing with the 
Negro race you are going to arouse 
so much opposition to all of you 
that they will get a very strong invi- 
tation to pack up and resettle in 
Palestine, the homeland of the Jews, 
just as we propose to provide for 
the voluntary resettlement of the 
American Negro in West Africa, 
their fatherland.” 

I am a civilian now. I am not 
bound by the soldier's oath, which 
forbids criticism of members of our 
Congress. I would like to say that 
I detect a strong similarity in the 
words of the gentleman of the Sen- 
ate and the words of the man we 
went overseas to fight. The Senator 
is not alone. There are others like 
him. 

We beat Mussolini. Yet, when 
I came home, I found that a little 
people within our own borders was 
being trampled on as badly as Be- 
nito ever trampled on anybody. 
Several thousand American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry were being 
cheated and hounded and threat- 


ened and persecuted by their neigh-: 


bors. Their homes were burned, 
their businesses were stolen, and 
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their barns were dynamited. They 
made one of the greatest combat 
records, suffered some of the high- 
est casualties of any of our forces, 
because the sons of those people 
were in the United States infantry. 
The very type of criminal their sons 
were fighting overseas was operat- 
ing in the country they had left 
behind. 

If we were told the truth about 
the reasons why we went overseas 
and why some of our best friends 
were killed and crippled before our 
eyes, if it is true that we were put 
into soldier suits to wipe out the 
Hitlers and the Mussolinis and the 
Hirohitos and the beliefs and the 
evils which they fostered, then we 
have not won the war—we have 
only won the battles. 

I hope we were told the truth. 
I would hate to think that the nice 
guys who are under the neat graves, 
the decent guys who are wearing 
artificial limbs, and the good guys 
who put up with years of danger 
and hardship did it all for nothing. 

So I prefer to believe that we 
were told the truth. And I feel that 
as long as there are still the Bilbos 
who depend upon appealing to the 
beast in men to get power, the Ran- 
kins who preach distrust of the rest 
of the world to protect their own 
selfish interests, and the Gerald L. 
K. Smiths whose profession is 
preaching hate against fellow Amer- 
ican citizens because of their color 
or creed, then the war is not won. 


{ Read this fascinating account 


and see if you can identify the man 


Whe 4; This Man? 


Condensed from This Month 
By Harry Botsford 


HE KING was about to die. 

; All things considered, he took 

some comfort in the thought. 

At least, he reflected, he 

would show his people that he was 

not afraid. He had lived proudly, 

and he would die in the same man- 
ner. 

The linen on his bed was white, 
flawless. The tapestries on the walls 
were lovely soft patterns, and the 
two paintings the work of world- 
famous artists. The furnishings 
were rich, in excellent taste. 

Sans Souci was only one of the 
seven great palaces he owned. It 
was the finest home in the New 
World of 1812. It towered four 
stories high over a green valley, sur- 


rounded by tall trees and perfectly: 


kept grounds. Its yellow stucco 
structure and red tile roof were 
visible for miles. 

Overhead whipped a pennant 
telling the world the King was in 
residence. Below the tiled floor of 
the first story, an ice-cold mountain 
stream made subdued music, kept 
the great rooms cool even on the 
hottest days. 

When at the age of 40 he had 
become King, he had never read a 
book, and had to learn how to 
write his name. His hands were 
big and awkward, and the pen was 
an awesome instrument for which 


It had been 
hard work, learning to scrawl his 


he had great respect. 


signature. But few of his subjects 
could do as much. 

His empire had been bankrupt 
when he became King. Most of his 
subjects had been newly released 
from serfdom. They were less than 
a generation from the jungle and 
not used to working. He had 
wanted them to become a self-suffi- 
cient race, economically secure. 

He found one who could write 
and had him draw up a stern and 
unrelenting Code that kept the peo- 
ple laboring from daybreak until 
eight at night. It was not a popular 
Code, in a land where men and 
women wanted to enjoy a new- 
found freedom to be lazy, to laugh 
and love without restraint; in a 
land where shelter was merely a 
matter of sticks and mud to make 
a hut; where there was an abund- | 
ance of small game, fish, tropical 
fruits and coffee. for the picking. 
Life could be very easy without the 
Code. 

But the King had to have money. 
He taught the people to use cur- 
rency and invented a monetary sys- 
tem which earned the respect of the 
neighboring countries. A former 
slave himself, the King had bought 
his freedom with money he had 
been able to save. He had bought 
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the freedom of his people with 
sweat, suffering and blood. He had 
even whipped the best troops of the 
great Napoleon. 

An irreplaceable necessity of this 
island empire was the gourd from 
which the people fashioned cups, 
plates, flasks, spoons. These uten- 
sils wore out very quickly and had 
to be replaced. 

The populace howled in glee, 
scratched their woolly pates in 
amazement when the King issued a 
royal edict that every green gourd 
in the empire was to become state 
property. What was the King up 
to? They chuckled when the sol- 
diers collected over 230,000 gourds 
and placed guards over the precious 
stockpile. 

They soon learned what it was 
all about. For when they needed 
new gourds and came to the stock- 
pile, they were bluntly informed 
that each gourd cost 20 sous. But 
none of them possessed even a sin- 
gle sou. They protested—and were 
told to gather green coffee beans in 
exchange for which they would re- 
ceive new gourds. Grumbling, 
they went to work. 

The King sold the coffee to the 
United States and Great Britain, 
received gold in payment. From 
then on he sold his produce for gold 
only. Soon the empire’s treasury 
was bulging with it. And to this 
day, the standard coin of the coun- 
try is known as the gowrde. 

The King worked harder than 
any of his subjects. He slept little, 
ate voraciously and too fast. He 
created a nobility as fantastic as any 
out of a comic opera. The Count 
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of Limonade was typical. 

Four princes, twenty-two counts, 
thirty-seven barons, and forty chev- 
aliers comprised the nobility. Rit- 
ual and extreme formality marked 
every royal event. Let a single sub- 
ject whoop with jungle laughter 
bred of too much white rum, talk 
noisily, or engage in horseplay— 
and the King’s anger was swift and 
sure. 

White guests at Sans Souci were 
treated to the finest of foods, sezved 
on spotless damask bearing the 
royal crest. The service was fault- 
less. There was gold plate, vintage 
champagne, fine crystal, soft music. 

The King had, indeed, become 
rich. He had sent $6,000,000 in 
gold to England, to be held in trust 
for his wife and children. The 
people said he was cruel, unfair, 
ambitious. Yet the tall, thin, wor- 
ried man who could neither read 
nor write had built a stable, pros- 
perous empire, a nation known and 


‘respected throughout the world—a 


nation of ex-slaves. 

But the people had to work. They 
hated it, whispered that the King 
had turned tyrant, had become hun- 
gry for gold. The people were lazy. 
They did not understand that work 
was the price they must pay for 
liberty. They wanted to nap through 
the hot hours, to sing and wench, 
and drink deep gourds of heady 
white rum at night. The King re- 
lentlessly insisted on daily work, 
on back-breaking toil on the vast 
and mysterious structures he was 
having built, on roads and schools 
he was constructing. 


At night, drums throbbed end- 
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lessly in the jungles, gossipped 
through the night. Men, even some 
of the royal court, became furtive, 
surly, insubordinate. The King un- 
derstood, recognized the signs. He 
became harder, more severe, more 
exacting than ever. He was an old 
man and his temper was short. 

Now, as he lay on his bed, look- 
ing down the valley road, he knew 
that he had failed. He was par- 
tially paralyzed, almost helpless. 
When the drums had throbbed the 
news through the night, men had 
heard and laughed cruelly. Revolt 
had flared into reality. 

Down the brown road that 
wound through the thick jungle and 
followed the green thread of the 
mountain stream, a column of dust 
wavered in the hot sun, advancing 
towards Sans Souci. They were 
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coming to kill the man who loved 
them. Bitterly he recognized it, 
resolved to die as proudly as he had 
lived. 

He lifted the finely fashioned 
English pistol, loaded with the 
golden bullet made against this very 
emergency. 

The eyes were unafraid as he 
raised the pistol with a shaking, 
almost dead hand. He was old, 
tired and unhappy. 

The black finger crooked, the 
pistol vomited the golden pellet. 
The King was dead. 

He was one of the greatest Ne- 
groes of all time. That he failed 
is incidental. What he accom- 
plished in the face of unbelievable 
odds is worth remembering. 

Who was this man? 

(See page 24 for the answer) 


Keeping In His 


SOME 30 years ago, 


Bert Williams, noted Negro star of 


Ziegfeld Follies, arrived in Chicago with the show at a time when 
race troubles were threatening on the South Side and there was 
much talk in the air about the Negro knowing his place. 

From the railroad depot the troupe came to the Illinois Theater 
where, on the empty stage, the company manager stood, assigning to 
each member of the company the proper dressing room. Bert Wil- 
liams, carrying his suitcases, didn’t stop with the others around the 


official. 


Instead, he went slowly but directly across the stage under 


the lone hanging electric light bulb, straight on to the dressing 
room in the corner upon whose door stood a star, 

And as he went someone heard him murmur to himself, “I know 
MY place.” 


Lloyd Lewis, Chicago Sun 
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S d >> FAR OFF the beaten path, in 
eq oO tan Dover Plains, N. Y. (population: 


about 800), there is an artificial limb 


Condensed from New York factory housed in two old shops, 
Amsterdam News owned and operated by Sinclair Henry 
By S. W. Garlington Jeter for 36 years. 


He is the only Negro artificial limb maker in the country. 

Jeter, nearing his 70th birthday, is becoming worried about his business, 
for fear that it will die along with him—which he hopes is not soon, 
“cause I feel fit as a fiddle.’ But, just the same he wants to contact some 
interested Negro youths, who would like to learn his business, so that he 
could “keep it in the race.’ If this attempt fails, he plans to turn over his 
factory to one of the Negro schools. 

Jeter’s artificial limb business attracts trade from all over the United 
States. He declares that ‘there is not a leg concern in the country I haven't 
had dealings with.” During World War I he says that he made legs for 
C. A. Fress of N. Y. C., which shipped 85 legs a week to the Army. 

In addition to being the only Negro leg maker in the U. S., Jeter is 
also the only person with a lateral motion limb (which is supposed to 
imitate in every way the natural limb—Pat. 2215525). “When you wear 
this leg you don’t hop . . . you walk normally,” he says. Meanwhile, 
he reports that ever since he secured his patent in September 1944, the 
Fisher Body Company and two other firms have been trying to buy it, or 
handle it on a royalty basis. “I refuse all of them because I want to be sure 
that I'm doing the right thing. I think the right thing is to keep the 
business in the Negro race, 1f possible,’’ he adds. 

Copyright, New York Amsterdam News, November 3, 1945 


>» NO NEGRO has ever sung or 
orgy : ag tacct been invited to sing a principal role 


in the Metropolitan Opera. Even 
dark-skinned roles (Otello, Aida and 
her father, the Ethiopian King, the 
African slaves in Meyerbeer’s L’ Afri- 
caine) have always been sung by whites. The staid Met says that its board 
welcomes “all operatically competent singers.’’ By the Met's definition, 
those who would not make the grade include: Tenor Roland Hayes, Bari- 
tones Paul Robeson and Todd Duncan, Soprano Dorothy Maynor and 
Contralto Marian Anderson—five of the best voices in the U.S. or any 
country. 

One of them, jovial, Kentucky-born Robert Todd (for A. Lincoln's boy) 
Duncan, 41, has never given up hope of getting into grand opera. After 
teaching music and English in Louisville (Ky.) City College and Wash- 
ington’s Howard University, he made his operatic debut in Manhattan 
in an all-Negro version of Cavalleria Rusticana. George Gershwin read 
the rave reviews, gave Baritone Duncan the lead in Porgy and Bess. He 
has since sung the part more than 1,200 times. He has also made con- 
cert tours, taught singing, had a key spot in Broadway's Cabin in the Sky, 
floundered through a jive film called Syncopation. (Says Todd Duncan: 
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“Hollywood's not looking for my type. Dis, dat, dese! I can learn to 
talk that way but not very well.’’) 

All the while Baritone Duncan quietly practiced six operatic roles (Tonio 
in I Pagliacci, Escamillo in Carmen, Rigoletto, Germont in Traviata, the 
Ethiopian King in Aida and Valentin in Faust.). Then his chance came 
—from New York's municipal, low-priced opera company, presided over 
by a self-conscious champion of race equality, Mayor F, H. LaGuardia. 
Todd Duncan made his debut in I Pagliacci, followed it two nights later 
with Carmen. Sympathetic audiences cheered him long. Critics were al- 
most as loud in praise of his singing, hoped his acting would improve. 
Musically, LaGuardia’s opera company is a lot farther away from the Met 
than the 15 blocks that separate the two buildings. But Todd was the 
first Negro in U.S. operatic history to sing a white role with a white cast. 


Copyright, Time, October 8, 1945 


>> ODD, INDEED, are the fates 

Ban O, - £8, ver which twine around the lunatic fringe 

of the boxing industry, but the strang- 

Condensed from PM est quirk of all seems to have de- 

scended on the forehead of Bernard 

By Joe Cummiskey Docusen, a lithe little lightweight 
from New Orleans. 

This Docusen just has turned 18 and was such a red-hot in the South 
that as many as 19,000 have paid to see him lick such big-name fighters 
as Lulu Costantino, Phil Terranova, Jimmy Hatcher, and Sam Parrota. 
The road ahead looked shiny bright until— 

Docusen’s kid brother, a boy of 16, applied for a license to box (and 
they say he’s every bit as good as Bernard), but the Louisiana Commission 
kept holding it up and sidestepping the issue. 

Then it developed that the commission found that the Docusen family 
birth certificates state the family is Negro—and in New Orleans a Negro 
isn’t allowed to fight in mixed matches. 

Docusen’s handlers are taking the matter to the high courts, insisting 
that they aren’t Negro, but of Filipino extraction. Meanwhile, young 
Bernard is without a chance to fight in his native land. 


Copyright, PM (August 24, 1945) 


>> THE GREATEST assault on 
W, Pr of i | a! track and field records ever made in 
history will take place within two 
Condensed from United Press years after the end of the war. 
Jesse Owens, the Negro sprint 
champion, still holder of records in 
the broad jump (26 feet, 814 inches), 100-yard dash (9.4 seconds) and 
220-yard dash (20.3 seconds) believes it will take the men in service that 
long to become readjusted to track and field competition. 

“But then—watch out,” he predicts. ‘Those boys got the world’s best 
training in the service and now, probably for the first time in American 
history, our boys really know what condition means.” 

Jesse doesn’t expect his 100-yard dash record to be broken right away. 
He shares the present mark with two other men. However, in the future 
he foresees a 9.3 century, which would be about the best possible, he 
indicates. 

“However, I wouldn’t be surprised to see the 220-yard mark brought 
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down to close to 20 seconds flat within the next few years,” he says. 

As for the broad jump mark, Owens expects that to stand for some time, 

“You must remember that only three men—a Japanese, Eulace Peacock 
and myself—ever have jumped more than 26 feet. I don’t say it never 
will be broken, but it probably will stand longer than the other marks,” 
he avers. 

Owens currently is on one of his many tours—this time with Abe 
Saperstein’s Harlem Globe-Trotter baseball team. Owens’ part of the pro- 
gram is to run 100 yards against a race horse. He says he has won eight 
out of 10 races. 

Copyright, United Press (August 26, 1945) 


>> THE LARGEST QUANTITIES 
a Of I. - yet found of the hard, white metal, 


uranium, which is the prime ingre- 


Condensed from Chicago Defender dient of the atomic bomb, are found 


in Africa in the Belgian Congo and 
By George Padmore Rhodesia. 

Uranium was first discovered in the Congo in Central Africa in 1915 at 
a place called Shinkolobwe, a copper mine owned by the Union Minere du 
Haut Katanga, one of the largest mining concerns in the world. The 
company is operated by Belgian, French, British and American capital. 

In 1937, the Congo exported 1,052 metric tons of uranium ore and after 
the war started production was speeded up. When America came into the 
war, an economic mission was dispatched to the Congo by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to help the Belgians develop the output to the maximum. 

The uranium deposits in the Congo are being closely guarded by specially 
trained Congolese soldiers who supervise the native miners as they produce 
the uranium ores, the most valuable mineral in the world today. 

These black miners receive an average wage of 25 cents per day plus 
rations and a hut provided by the company. Once they enter the mining 
compound they are never allowed to return to their villages. 


Copyright, Chicago Defender (September 8, 1945) 


>> LED BY the astute Louis Jor- 
- Vow ~_.. Jumps dan, a small band known as the Tym- 


pany Five is making a large noise in 
Condensed from Look current musical history. In just a 

year and a half—aided by G. I. Jive, 

a recording that sold over 250,000 
copies—this jump outfit has bounced straight into the big time; last year 
its income was $200,000 plus. 

Behind its success lie 18 years of labor by Leader Jordan. Born in 
Arkansas, he got his start at 19 with a local Hot Springs group, hasn't 
been out of work since. His torrid saxophone led him to Philadelphia, 
New York, from one. jump band to another. Finally, he felt himself 
smoothed and experienced enough to launch out on his own. Public 
response proves he was right. 

But, “Music takes a lot out of you,” says 37-year-old Louis. Next 
step: to retire at 40 to his Chicago home and, at ease, to “watch the other 
musicians play their heads off.” 

Copyright, Look, October 2, 1945 


{ Good breeding can be potent weapon 


in battle for full racial equality 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


N THE great fight the Negro 
Y: making to obtain justice 

and the civic rights to which 

he is entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there 
is grave danger of his overlooking 
a strategy which would be of enor- 
mous value in the battle he is wag- 
ing. That is the tactic of good man- 
ners and kindliness in public con- 
veyances and public places. 

By no means all are forgetting it. 
Those with patience and good 
breeding do not abandon those good 
qualities under pressure. 

But there are many others who 
are impatient and hot-tempered, and 
have come to believe that aggres- 
siveness is the quickest road to 
achieving what they seek. They are 
told that militancy is what is needed 
at this juncture, that they must fight 
everywhere and at all times for their 
rights and make a big row if they 
do not get what they want, if they 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD is 
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are subject to what to them is dis- 
crimination and injustice. 

This attitude has been especially 
notable in the public conveyances 
in New York and elsewhere this 
year. 

We have all been under great 
stress in the last of the war years. 
Our nerves have been sorely frayed 
and conditions of travel have been 
such as to exasperate us no end, 
especially if we are tired out after 
eight to ten hours of hard physical 
or domestic work. 

The buses and subways have been 
jammed to suffocation. During the 
rush hours people are herded to- 
gether in what often becomes un- 
pleasantly close proximity and are 
all but shoved off their feet when 
the rush for entrance begins. This 
constitutes a tremendous test for 
everybody, white or colored, kindly 
or ill-tempered, well mannered or 
badly trained, and one’s worst qual- 
ities, as I have myself found, tend 
to come to the surface in the hot 
scramble for seats or standing-room. 

The result has been many un- 
pleasant happenings, fights, the ex- 
change of bad language, even a 
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stabbing or two. Now this is seri- 
ous enough in any case, but if the 
offender is distinguishable as being 
of foreign origin, or by his color, 
or is plainly Jewish, then the in- 
jured or fault-finding person blames 
not only the individual but the 
group to which he belongs. 

That is nothing new. It has al- 
ways been so. For example, during 
the 1850's the hatred of the Irish 
and the bitterness against them in 
the North equalled the worst anti- 
Negro trends in the South today. At 
that time a legislative committee in 
New York State wrote the severest 
denunciation possible of the immi- 
grants from Europe. They were the 
off-scourings of society, the dregs of 
humanity, people out of the gutters, 
the slums, the cesspools which the 
large cities of England and Europe 
constituted; they were ruining 
America. 

The Irish were chiefly aimed at 
in this document. There were no 
Jews coming in, none of those called 
“South” or “Southwestern Euro- 
peans’’ who, we are told today, men- 
ace our institutions. 

Just as today the Negroes and 
Jews are the foremost targets, then 
the public demanded scapegoats, 
insisted upon singling out offenders 
on whom to vent their wrath. So 
the phenomenon we are witnessing 
today is nothing new. But it is very 
serious, even alarming, in the hate 


it is creating in Northern cities ‘ 


which so far have not been really 
seriously affected by race prejudice. 

Let me give some concrete cases. 
A distinguished friend of mine, 
long prominent at the bar, is now 
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87 years of age and a bit unsteady 
in his walk so that I take his arm 
when we walk together. Last Spring 
in coming out of a public building 
he, unintentionally, in going down 
the ornamental outdoor steps 
lurched into a young colored man. 

Before he could apologize, this 
life-long friend of the Negro and 
opponent of race prejudice was sub- 
jected to a torrent of vile abuse and 
threats of physical violence by the 
Negro, who paid no attention to his 
age and apparently assumed that my 
friend had deliberatedy attacked 
him! 

In the Grand Central Station a 
lady hurrying to a train and laden 
down with bags—she could not get 
a porter—and with a small child, 
was suddenly run into by a colored 
woman who said: “Get out of my 
way, you white trash!” The ‘‘white 
trash” was nearly knocked down 
and as she had never even spoken 
to the woman or seen her will carry 
the memory of that unprovoked as- 
sault as long as she lives. 

At the Pennsylvania Station, a 
white man opened the door of a 
cab and held it open while the fare 
was paying the driver and getting 
out. As he held the door open, a 
Negro stepped by him and sat down 
in the cab. The white man remon- 
strated and said that he had taken 
the cab. The Negro replied that he 
was “just as much a gentleman” as 
the white man, that he had gotten 
in first and that he would have his 
rights. The colored driver refused 
to interfere, so the white man got 
in and ordered him to drive to the 
rightful passenger's destination, He 
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did so and the colored intruder went 
along asserting his ‘‘rights’’ to the 
end, but plainly forgetting that the 
first mark of a gentleman is cour- 
tesy, good manners and consider- 
ation of others. 

I had an experience of my own 
in a Madison Avenue bus. When I 
rose to leave my seat, there were 
two women standing nearby, one 
white, one colored. I have often 
been happy to give my place to col- 
ored people but this time I felt that, 
by proximity and appearance, the 
white woman was entitled to it. 
The colored woman promptly be- 
gan to call me names and, as I 
turned my back, drove into me and 
forced me violently through the 
crowd to the door so that I banged 
into one person after another. 

No one who saw that perform- 
ance could carry away anything but 
a strong resentment against the col- 
ored woman—and laid it up against 
the race. 

Another time a husky, dirty, col- 
ored laborer, plainly just from work, 
headed for a vacant seat when there 
was a white woman holding a child 
and trying to control another one 
seated nearby. As the colored man 
lunged for the seat, I stopped him 
and asked him to let the lady have it, 
that I was getting off soon and he 
could have mine. To my relief, he 
assented, though in a surly way. He 
probably had not noticed the wom- 
an’s difficult situation—being ill I 
could not offer her my seat and so 
he did not avail himself of the 
strategy of good manners. 

Often I have seen colored people 
taking no notice of the sick and the 
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halt and the aged, when if they had 
hastened to help, their good deed 
and kindliness would have been 
warmly remembered. 

Now it may be alleged that these 
are trifling incidents. On the con- 
trary they are of vital importance 
for the incidents are told and retold 
fifty times and perhaps steadily ex- 
aggerated. 

As I have said there are far more 
serious cases. One of them was the 
stabbing of a white woman by a 
Negro merely because he insisted 
she had pushed him. It took sev- 
eral men to subdue him, the train 
was delayed while he was removed 
from the car by force. 

Again, I say the Negro is not 
the sole offender. Ill-mannered and 
under-bred Jews injure their race 
and infuriate the victims of their 
selfish rudeness. And pure Anglo- 
Saxons can be as offensive and ex- 
asperating as anybody. 

The worst experience I have had 
in a crowd was at the reception to 
General Eisenhower at the City Hall 
in New York. After he left the 
platform, he appeared at a window 
to thank the Army band that had 
played for him. As I was walking 
out near the band, a young white 
girl knocked me aside, striking a 
woman on the other side so violently 
she cried in pain, and then pushed 
heedlessly through the tightly- 
packed crowd without the slightest 
regard for anybody. 

When I caught up with her, as 
she stood facing the general, I spoke 
to her and told her a few simple 
truths about her manners, adding 
that she ought to have been given 
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into custody for disorderly conduct. 
She never apologized or said any- 
thing in her own defense. 

Of course no one who suffered 
at her hands blamed the white race 
for her misconduct or said: “Isn't 
it just like those nasty, ill-bred Gen- 
tiles?” That is the unfairness of the 
whole situation. 

I can well understand how all 
colored people, well-bred or ill- 
bred, resent it. But there the situ- 
ation is and the only way that it 
can be met is by incessant preach- 
ing to the young and to the old 
alike that reprisals don’t pay, that 
personal aggressiveness and bad 
manners are certain to do more 
harm to the Negro than anything 
else except outright crime. 

My readers must make no mis- 
take. These incidents I have recited 
are being repeated throughout the 
nation, in every city. They are do- 
- ing great injury and tying the hands 
of those of us outside the race who, 
during our entire lives, have been 
standing by the colored people and 
doing our utmost to aid them to ob- 
tain their rights. 

Let no one underrate the value of 
the strategy of good manners. Let 
us just suppose the colored people 
were outstanding in them, just as 
they have been outstanding in their 
kindliness and devotion to children, 
in their good humor, their laugh- 
ter, their gayety, their great artistic 


gifts, their ability to bear heavy’ 


wrongs with Christian resignation, © 
their uncomplaining fortitude in 
facing danger and death in the jun- 
gles of Burma, the deserts of Africa, 
the terrible heat of Iran, the bloody 
scenes in Italy, France and Germany. 

If they had piled up by their fine 
manners a national bank account of 
good will to help them along the 
road to the goals they rightly and 
determinedly propose to achieve and 
will achieve, would they not be in a 
far stronger position today? I am 
as sure they would be as I am sure 
of anything. For then they would 
be surpassing the whites. 

Many colored people have. I have 
known well one little colored friend 
and lady who in thirty-four years of 
constant association has never said 
one word or done one thing the 
most censorious person could criti- 
cize, whose manners are the finest 
possible. What she has done others 
can and are doing, and the whole 
race could if it tried. It would pay 
richer dividends than the richest of 
our gold mines. 

I was one of the founders of the 
N.A.O.C.P., wrote the first call 
for it, and have never compromised 
in my demand that all Americans 
be given their legal and constitu- 
tional rights and treated with abso- 
lute equality before the law. In all 
these years of fighting for Negroes, 
I don’t think I have ever sent out 
a more important message to them 
than this one. 


xe 


Answer to “Who is This Man?’’: Henry Christophe, King of Haiti. 


By Fletcher Martin 


knew that I was about to call 

him a war hero, I bet he 

would let go that awful, air- 
piercing belly laugh that lifted him 
out of the thousands of soldiers on 
Bougainville, making him a stand- 
out. It used to shake his big frame 
and tears would run down his face. 
Sometimes it was difficult to tell 
whether Crowell was laughing or 
suffering frora an acute attack of 
indigestion. 

The big sergeant was a fraction 
of an inch under six feet. His skin 
was like plush velvet. He could tell 
a good joke, was excellent at poker, 
and was the best automatic rifleman 
in the 24th Infantry Regiment. He 
lived in Georgia before the war, and 
immediately following Pearl Har- 
bor the 21-year-old youngster rode 
over to Fort Benning, Georgia, and 
joined up with the 24th. 

I met him during March of 1944 
on Bougainville in the Northern 
Solomons. The 2nd Battalion of the 
24th under Lt. Col.’Thomas was 
committed to action. Our beachhead 
on the island was about the size of 
a dime on a dollar bill. On three 
sides of the perimeter were elements 
of the infamous Japanese Sixth In- 
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fantry Division, the “rapers” of 
Nanking. On the fourth side was 
the not-so-calm Pacific. Our troops 
had taken their position between in- 
fantry units of the 37th Infantry 
Division, the old Ohio National 
Guard. 

Crowell’s unit were the first Ne- 
gro infantrymen in World War II 
to contact the enemy. The days 
which followed were hard days. 
Again and again the 24th met the 
enemy. It wasn’t an easy fight, it 
was a tough and seemingly endless 
struggle. Our patrols fired and were 
fired on. We killed, and were killed. 
During the first patrol action our 
lead scout was killed. We lost two 
men in the line, one shot in the 
back, the other hit in the face with. 
a grenade. 

Days pushed into weeks, we were 
still meeting small enemy bands. 
Major General Griswold, 14th 
Corps Commander, sent several 
commendations to the boys for “ex- 
cellent performance.”’ He knew that 
they had spent 27 months over- 
seas—unloading ships, building 
roads, laying communication wires. 
He knew that they had been called 
to Bougainville to unload ships an- 
chored in Empress Augusta Bay. 
When the enemy started closing in, 
all American troops on the island 
were alerted—the 24th was given a 
line position to ‘defend at all cost.” 

In mid April the 24th was de- 
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fending 3000 yards of beachline, 
east of the Torokina river. They 
were to help cut off the Japanese 
route of escape. A patrol under Lt. 
Newman, New York City, was 
pinned down during one reconnoi- 
tering mission. The group had 
moved across the little Mavavia 
river which divided the area and 
“all hell” seemed to have broken 
loose. The enemy was using auto- 
matic rifle fire and the deadly knee 
mortars. From our position we saw 
three men fall during the initial 
burst. 

Newman could do nothing but 
hold his ground, use sparingly his 
ammunition, and wait for reenforce- 
ments. I went along with men under 
Capt. George Hunter and Sergeant 
Crowell. The sergeant mentioned 
something about this being his last 
mission as he was going home on 
rotation, his name had been drawn. 
The big Browning automatic rifle 
was slung carelessly over his shoul- 
der as the LCT pushed closer to the 
Japanese-held sector. 

Big George and Crowell crouched 
low as the barge ramp hit the sand 
and riflemen, medics, litter bearers, 
and five medium tanks poured out. 
Crowell followed close on the heels 
of Big George. We watched from 
the tank deck. Japanese were re- 
turning fire. Two litter bearers fell. 
Newman's people were coming 
aboard, wet and drawn-looking. 


The fight lasted about 25 min- 
utes. All of Newman’s crowd was 
safe. The tanks were rumbling back 
aboard, infantrymen and Big 
George were returning. Sergeant 
Crowell was missing. Big George 
asked one soldier if Crowell had 
“got it.” He didn’t answer at first, 
he looked back toward the dark 
jungle. He was crying. Finally he 
said: 

“Yes sir, he got it protecting us, 
and going after a dead man.” We 
were told that Sergeant Crowell 
spotted one of our men and went 
after him. Three Japs in a machine 
gun emplacement saw him. Two 
men with Crowell hit the sand and 
returned fire—but it was useless as 
the enemy was well entrenched. 
Someone had to stand up and fire 
into the pit, not any of them had 
grenades. Crowell, the best auto- 
matic rifleman in the regiment, and 
one of the few who could stand up- 
right and handle the Browning rifle, 
put the mighty stock against his 
shoulder and pulled the trigger. 

“But before he fell, sir,”’ the sol- 
dier was saying, “‘he killed all three 
of the little , and silenced the 
gun, and we were able to get away. 
And ten of us are not worth one of 
him. And the soldier he went to 
rescue was already dead.” 

Big George swore. The two LCTs 
headed toward our sector. 
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{ Educators pioneer in slugging 
it out against intolerance 


AGAINST 


Condensed from Common Sense 


By Raymond Nathan 


NCE the educator was re- 
(Oe to shun questions of 
racial prejudice, or to handle 
them gingerly in lessons in 
“civics” and “‘citizenship.’’ Today 
the gloves are off, and a growing 
minority of school-people are slug- 
ging it out against intolerance. 
Typical of the courageous pio- 
neers who are making their class- 
rooms proving grounds for the 
strategy and tactics of education's 
battle is that rare teacher of Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, who led her class of 
white pupils to explore the lives of 
the Negroes in theic community. 
When the race question came up 
in an American problems class at 
Kirksville, the instructor discovered 
that the few students who knew any 
Negroes at all were acquainted with 
a maid, a restaurant cook or the 
corner bootblack, and none knew 
any Negro professional people ex- 
cept the local Negro Baptist 


preacher. 

The students formed committees 
to survey Negro life in their com- 
munity, 


and with the Negro 


preacher acting as liaison, ventured 
into Negro homes, churches, places 
of business and schools. 

A group of eight boys and girls 
visited the Negro school. The value 
of this firsthand observation is ex- 
emplified by the boy who com- 
mented: 

“I sat by the blackest Negro stu- 
dent in the school and he didn’t 
smell. I thought all Negroes had 
bad odors.” 

The class also went by bus to 
visit the Lincoln State University 
for Negroes, and to a school in 
Iowa, where they saw black and 
white children sitting side by side, 
working and playing together. 

They elected a staff to summarize 
their findings in a Negro Yearbook. 
The book was not allowed to gather 
dust, however. It was made the 
basis for a campaign to interest and 
educate the whole community. Stu- 
dents put the book in the hands of 
the pastors of white churches, the 
mayor, the presidents of civic clubs, 
and presented programs at Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Chamber of Com- 
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merce, women’s organizations. In 
each church an evening meeting was 
given over to the facts found by the 
students. They had learned their 
lesson well enough to teach it to 
their elders. 

Many schools in the deep South 
have undertaken interracial activities 
which seem quite remarkable to 
those who think of that territory as 
100-proof Negro-hating. Trace 
these activities to the source, and 
more often than not you will find 
it is the Conference on Education 
and Race Relations, headquarters 
Atlanta. 

Education abounds in organiza- 
tions with high-sounding titles, 
whose achievements may not be 
quite as impressive. This group of 
leading Southern schoolmen is in a 
different category. In little more 
than a decade, they have gone a 
long way toward wiping out the 
“mental set’’ on the Negro question 
which has blocked a sensible ap- 
proach to the problem for seventy- 
five years. Their existence would 
be justified by one publication alone 
—America’s Tenth Man. This six- 
teen-page survey of the Negro’s 
contribution to American civiliza- 
tion has been used in about a thou- 
sand public schools and several hun- 
dred colleges. It might well be 
called the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
the twentieth century, for wherever 
one of the 275,000 copies sold to 


date is read, action favorable to the ’ 


Negro seems to follow. 

For example: The Junior class of 
the Biloxi, Mississippi, High. School 
held a “shower” which produced 
forty-eight books and other equip- 
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ment for the local Negro school. 
Thirty-two students visited the Ne- 
gro school to make the presentation. 

Student committees of the St. 
Petersburg, Florida, High School 
visited Negro schools and churches, 
interviewed Negro leaders, and sur- 
veyed Negro business, housing, and 
recreational facilities. They com- 
piled their findings in four booklets, 
which were typed by the commercial 
classes and illustrated by the art 
students. 

At a white school in Appomat- 
tox, Virginia, just a few miles from 
the courthouse where Lee and Grant 
came together to ‘‘achieve a just and 
lasting peace,” Flora Belle Williams 
has inspired her seventh graders to 
a spirited study of the Negro from 
his African origins. Her students 
have undertaken such ambitious 
projects as writing to countries of 
Africa and starting a Civil War Mu- 
seum. One youngster summed up 
his feelings at the end of the 
course as follows: 

“T’'ve always thought of Negroes 
as ‘niggers’; now I think of them 
as a race of people, Negroes.” 

The work of the conference is 
bearing perhaps its richest fruit as 
many state departments of educa- 
tion, among them Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, recommend units of 
study on the interracial situation, 
and hundreds of schools put those 
units to practical use. 

There is still a long road for 
Southern education to travel, how- 
ever. Recently 328 students in 
twelve scattered southern high 
schools were asked for ‘Information 
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Please” on the Negro. One-third 
expressed belief that the Negro race 
is the product of a divine curse, by 
which one of Noah’s sons was 
turned black, and, with his descend- 
ants, condemned to perpetual servi- 
tude to the white man. 

The North, to be sure, has its own 
varieties of prejudice which chal- 
lenge the school to demonstrate its 
power. In a section of New York 
City which borders on Harlem, and 
has been the scene of clashes be- 
tween black and white youth, is the 
Corpus Christi School. The eighth 
grade charges of Sister M. Marione 
once had occasion to reveal their 
sentiments as follows: 

“The Negroes would rather live 
on relief than work for an honest 
living,” said one child. 

“The Negroes are dishonest. A 
Negro boy stole my brother's car,” 
added another. 

Concerned by such expressions, 
Sister Marione decided to do some- 
thing about them. Acting on one 
student’s proposal, she suggested 
that the class list the good points 
they had discovered about minority 
groups. 

One youngster said: “I think we 
should analyze our faults which 
tend to bring out these undesirable 
traits in other groups. My mother 
taught me this prayer, ‘Lord reform 
the world but begin on me.’” 
Sparked by that wholesome slogan, 
the students came up with these 
constructive views: 

“I have been critical toward the 
Negroes for not working and for 
living on relief. We Americans 
can blame ourselves for this condi- 
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tion because we have given the Ne- 
groes only menial tasks. I know such 
degrading work would not be an 
inspiration to me.” 

And: 

“IT understand now why many of 
the Negro children I know are law- 
less and destructive. Their mothers 
are not home to give these children 
the training that our mothers give 
us, because many of the Negro 
women are forced to be the support 
of their families since we will not 
employ the men.” 

At the other end of the sprawling 
metropolis lies Coney Island, “'play- 
ground of the world,” where a mix- 
ture of Jews, Italian Catholics, and 
Negroes attend the Mark Twain 
High School. In 1943, the neigh- 
borhood had been troubled by street 
fights that started with cries of 
“kike” or “nigger” or ‘“‘whop.” 
Hate slogans were being scrawled 
on school walls, and leaflets aimed 
at setting one group against another 
were beginning to appear. 

The police succeeded in curbing 
much of these outward manifesta- 
tions of prejudice, but Teacher Le- 
anora S. Ratner felt it was the task 
of the school to combat them at the 
source—in the minds of the pupils. 
She drew up a plan of attack for 
teachers of all subjects. It received 
the enthusiastic support of her prin- 
cipal, who circulated it with the ad- 
vice that this should be a pupils’ 
program, not the teacher's. 

His point proved well-taken, for 
the best results were obtained where 
the teacher presented the problem 
in concrete terms (rather than gen- 
eralities about brotherhood which 
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children call ‘‘goody-goody stuff’) 
and let the class, through discussion, 
plan its activities. 

An English class, for example, 
discussed Paul Robeson’s plea for 
the hiring of Negro players by big 
league ball teams. They decided 
to petition the owners of the New 
York clubs, and put a lot of hard 
work into wording their plea, which 
they circulated among students and 
faculty. 

Teacher after teacher scored a 
point through her particular subject 
matter. By the end of the school 
year the fights had stopped, and the 
walls stayed clean! 

Deserving all the publicity it has 
received is the consistent and com- 
prehensive Springfield Plan. 

While anti-Semitism caused an 
epidemic of minor violence in Bos- 
ton during 1944, and lesser out- 
breaks occurred in Hartford and 
Bridgeport, nearby Springfield re- 
mained immune. It is probably 
more than an accident, for the spirit 
of tolerance had been actively culti- 
vated in the town since 1940, under 
the direction of Dr. John Granrud, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

He started with the premise that 
you can’t wipe out the prejudices of 
years by “talking at” the students 
for fifteen minutes a day, as New 
York City educators found out 


through the ineffectiveness of their , 


so-called “tolerance hour.” Toler- 
ance can only be acquired through 
living experience, Dr. Granrud be- 
lieves. For students, that means the 
things they do in school, day after 


day, should be creative expressions 
of tolerance. 

Dr. Granrud would be justified 
in asking at least a decade's trial 
before results were expected from 
such a far-reaching experiment. But 
an incident occurred after only three 
years’ operation, which proves that 
where there’s a will, the Springfield 
Plan is the way. 

The personnel manager of a large 
Springfield concern asked Dr. Gran- 
rud to send around his best sten- 
ography graduate. Dr. Granrud sent 
a Negro girl. The personnel man 
called up in a huff, asking, ‘What 
do you mean by sending me a Ne- 
gro?” 

“You asked for the best student 
we had,” Granrud replied, “So we 
sent Beatrice.” 

“But the girls in the office won't 
work with a Negro.” 

Granrud said slowly: ‘Most of 
the girls in your office are products 
of the Springfield schools, and if 
we've taught them anything, it’s 
tolerance. I don’t think they'll ob- 
ject to working with Beatrice.” 

The personnel man agreed to 
give her a trial. Today Beatrice has 
been on the job more than a year, 
and the firm has hired several other 
Negro workers. 

Maybe the Springfield high school 
student was expressing more than 
the cockiness of youth when he 
said: 

“You can’t do much about these 
older people. Probably they'll al- 
ways be indifferent, sloppy citizens. 
But after all, they can’t live forever, 
and we'll be different.” 
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{ Bunk Johnson hits the jackpot 


as joint jumps with jazz intellectuals 


Condensed from Time 


an ecstatic esthete in the New 

Republic called it “New 

York's most important mu- 
sical event of several decades.” The 
music of Bunk Johnson was not as 
good as all that, but it had become 
Manhattan’s undiscovered hot jazz 
sensation of the year. 

Four nights a week, in a barren, 
gym-like hall called Stuyvesant Ca- 
sino on Manhattan's tawdry Lower 
East Side, Bunk and his six fellow 
jazzmen from New Orleans gave 
out with rocking hymns like When 
the Saints Go Marching In, deum- 
heavy parade music like High So- 
ciety and Maryland, My Maryland, 
and the quick-paced I Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate (“she 
shakes like jelly on a plate’). 

Their tunes were old; their play- 
ing was steady beat, banjo-plunk- 
ing, authentic New Orleans—and 
meant to dance to. Bunk and his 
bandmen couldn’t understand why 
almost no one got up to dance. 

Instead, the audience of three or 
four hundred sat with mouths agape, 
listening. Mostly the audience was 
in its thirties: they didn’t swoon 
and scream, like bobby-soxers ; they 
talked about the art of it. Many had 


Ys TALL and feathery words, 


the conspiratorial smugness of in- 
siders. 

Willie (“Bunk’’) Johnson is a 
65-year-old steel-wool-haired cor- 
netist who was a New Orleans hit 
30 years ago when the great Louis 
(“Satchmo”) Armstrong was just 
a kid following him around, carry- 
ing his cornet, getting lessons from 
him. Bunk played in the sporting 
houses on Basin Street, in the sa- 
loons above Canal Street, and in the 
band wagons that rode around town 
with the slidehorns hanging out 
over the tailgate. He went barn- 
storming for as little as $5 a week 
and tips. 

Twelve years ago Bunk lost his 
teeth and gave up playing. A Pitts- 
burgh jazz fan found him, a tooth- 
less stooped laborer in the rice fields 
at New Iberia, La., got him some 
false teeth and raised money for a 
horn, Said the New York Herald 
Tribune’s highbrow critic Virgil 
Thomson: ‘‘(Bunk) is the greatest 
master of blues or off-pitch notes 

. an artist of delicate imagina- 
tion.” 

Clarinetist George Lewis, 45, who 
stops the show with long cadenzas 
that few contemporary jazz clari- 
netists could match, has been work- 
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ing as a longshoreman in New 
Orleans about five days a month— 
when the coffee boats come in. 
Trombonist Jim Robinson, 53, a 
crack tailgate man (he calls it “cel- 
lar-playing”) worked in a New 
Orleans shipyard during the war. 
His last job: picking up nuts and 
bolts. Drummer Warren (‘‘Baby’’) 
Dodds, a New Orleans alumnus, 
played drums for 20 years in Chi- 
cago, helped teach such top drum- 
mers as Gene Krupa, George Wet- 
tling, Ray Bauduc, Dave Tough, and 
quit steady work because it gave him 
high blood pressure. 

Together, without rehearsals, they 
go through a nightly repertory of 
about 20 old pieces, along with an 
occasional unfortunate stab at such 


contemporary favorites as Bell Bot. 
tom Trousers. If the audience—or 
the band itself—likes a number, 
Bunk plays it again, sometimes a 
third time, each version entirely dif- 
ferent. Bunk calls their style of 
playing ragtime (‘‘they call it jazz, 
swing, they change the name. It’s 
ragtime’’). 

The two white jazz aficionados 
who brought Bunk to Manhattan 
(and have barely broken even on 
their investment) rented the hall 
for six weeks. Bunk signed a re- 
cording contract with Decca. Bunk 
Johnson, at 65 was apparently about 
to discover that there was money in 
his music—whatever the longhairs 
wanted to call it. 


High Price Democracy 


WHEN ROBERT E. SHERWOOD’s new show, Rugged Path, 
played a command performane before President Truman and his 
family at the National Theater in Washington, a large number of 
wounded G.I.’s were invited to attend. At Sherwood’s stipulation, 
both white and Negro soldiers saw the show, contrary to the no- 
mixing policy in the District of Columbia theaters. 

When the show was over and the wounded G.I.’s were coming 
up the aisle, Capt. Garson Kanin, who directed the play, stopped 
a Negro soldier, who had lost a leg in Europe, and asked: “How'd 
you like the show?” 

“Fine, fine,” said the G.I., “but the admission price is pretty 
stiff.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Captain Kanin, and the one-legged 
Negro soldier simply looked down. 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


{ Asiatics find white promises 


of freedom fade with coming of peace 


A Billion Betrayed 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


EACE in the Pacific is a su- 
P preme issue for all countries 

and for all people. With it 

we lay the basis for world 
peace; without it we face chaos 
again. 

The atomic bomb has outmoded 
wealth and power as coercive wea- 
pons. Obviously, then, we need a 
new pattern of living in the Pacific, 
since the divine right of coloniza- 
tion does not mix congenially in 
the same world with the divine right 
of peace. 

The new peace treaties will not 
bring contentment to one billion 
Asiatics in the vast Pacific area if, 
after four years of fighting injustice, 
we once more set up everyday pat- 
terns of living which offer another 
brand of systematic injustice to 
those one billion individuals. We 
cannot ask them again to become 
mere hewers of wood and carriers 
of water for the rest of the world 
and expect them to be satisfied. 

We stopped Japanese aggression, 
but we did not destroy an idea the 
Japanese brought with them and 
nurtured in very fertile soil for four 
years. This idea called for a ‘‘Co- 
Prosperity Sphere’’"—a geographic 
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area where peoples of the same 
ways, the same color, the same tem- 
perament and the same traditions 
could join themselves into a politi- 
cal whole to foster and assert the 
genius of their race. 

Actually this siren call didn’t 
work out that way under Japanese 
management. It became Asia for 
the Japanese. But that was Jap- 
anese crudity. The idea itself is 
still basic, still valid, still morally 
unassailable. We can’t kill that 
idea even with the atomic bomb. 
It is in Asia for keeps. It cannot 
be labeled unrest or revolt. It is the 
renaissance of the Far East. 

But Westerners can build upon, 
and with, this rebirth. They can 
help construct it into a tremendous 
force for peace. Instead of letting 
it sever East from West, it could 
be made to bring the two closer. 
Instead of color prejudice and 
hostility being the cohesive element 
in such a movement, progress, well- 
being and internationalism could 
energize it. 

The shot that was fired at Lexing- 
ton in 1775 made the first dent in 
imperialism. It was proof that 
colonization was outmoded and 
dangerous. That shot was heard, 
and is still being heard, in the 
world. Never was its sound louder 
of more imperative than it is now. 
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There is discontent today in the 
Pacific. Asiatic nations want home 
rule under unprejudiced supervi- 
sion, with the goal of self-rule, and 
the dates for it set in advance. 

In reporting this I am not dealing 
in surmises. Asia is my home. I 
was born there and grew up there. 
Directly before this war began I 
traveled and talked among the Ma- 
layans in Thailand, Burma, Java 
and the Straits Settlements. Wher- 
ever I went I found a fierce hunger 
for freedom and a sense of betrayal 
at white hands. 

In Java, underground leaders— 
representing tens of millions of 
Javanese farmers — were holding 
midnight meetings in caves and for- 
est hide-outs to organize themselves 
for freedom. Mass clamor for it 
in Burma could be heard every- 
where — amongst street cleaners, 
cinnabar miners, boatmen, students, 
merchants and government officials. 

Also, wherever I went I saw odi- 
ous distinctions of race that violate 
human dignities. I saw gentle Bur- 
mese women automatically stepping 
into gutters to make way on side- 
walks for white men. I saw Ma- 
layan gentlemen barred from Bri- 
tish dining rooms and British clubs 
in Singapore and Penang. I saw 
professors — graduates of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford—refused teach- 
ing positions even in primary 
schools in their own country be- 


cause they didn’t bow low at the’ 


approach. of a Dutch overseer. 
Everywhere there were pinched 
brown bodies in filthy sarongs, and 
faces that had become inhuman with 
misery. There were no children 


playing amongst them. Those 
wretched dwarfed beings sold into 
economic slavery by their starving 
parents could not be called children. 
They didn’t know how to romp; 
they had never had the vitality. 

Thus when the lid blew off this 
pot of seething racial resentment 
out there, it is easy to understand 
why white men—everywhere but 
in the Philippines—were obliged to 
fight for their lives not only against 
oncoming Japanese, but against the 
Malayans they had treated so con- 
temptuously for so many years. 
Since Japanese imperialism was a 
means of getting rid of white im- 
perialism, these Asiatics gladly ac- 
cepted it and set themselves to pray 
for the next step in freedom. 

This prayer seemed answered in 
the Atlantic Charter’s words, pledg- 
ing self-government to subject na- 
tions. Instead, Far Eastern countries 
found these promises provided free- 
dom for white peoples caught un- 
der the Nazi yoke, but not for them. 
The fact that freedom was not for 
the brown man, not for Asia, was 
to them clinching proof of white 
perfidy. 

They looked upon themselves as 
a billion people betrayed, a billion 
people to be fought over and shuf- 
fled about in the white man’s scram- 
ble for colonies again. They felt 
that nothing had come of their 
many personal and tragic struggles 
for freedom. 

Essentially the problem of the 
Pacific represents the race problem 
of the world. Ignore it, side-step 
it, neglect it, and the next war will 
be a race war. 


{ Negro Gls find British 
draw color line too but subtly 


Supremacy: Style 


Condensed from Newsweek 


to discuss a problem which 

had scandalized Welsh pub- 

lic opinion. They were the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff, the Chief 
Constable, and a United States 
Army officer. The problem: What 
could be done about the teen-age 
camp followers who had come from 
other parts of the country in the 
wake of American Negro troops? 

Nobody was inclined to blame the 
troops. The officials realized there 
had been camp followers in every 
war. Resentment centered on the 
gitls. But the Negroes, knowing 
that Welsh anger was directed at 
the prostitutes, felt nevertheless the 
people’s resentment was greater be- 
cause the troops involved were Ne- 
gro. 

They pointed out, and correctly, 
that published stories of girls 
swarming railway stations and over- 
whelming military police in their 
efforts to embrace departing Amer- 
ican Negro soldiers had turned out 
on investigation to be exaggerated 
versions of incidents in which two 
or three girls had come to say fare- 
wells to their Negro friends. More- 
over, since the troops in Cardiff 
were merely waiting there for a ship 
to America, any local difficulty 
should automatically adjust itself. 

But the Cardiff incident was only 
one of the problems that had arisen 


g N CARDIFF three men met 


while Negro troops were stationed 
in Britain. Most Negro soldiers feel 
that they have found less racial dis- 
crimination in Britain than in 
America. But others are convinced 
that discrimination has grown up 
during the period they have been 
here, and they believe it has spread 
to British civilians from white 
American troops. Too, there is fairly 
general agreement that discrimina- 
tion in Britain on racial grounds 


_ tends to be subtle. 


Relations between Negro troops 
and British civilians vary. Gener- 
ally they are more cordial in small 
towns where no other American 
troops have been stationed. A lot of 
Negroes have found that the people 
in the small towns thawed from 
their initial reserve—the same proc- 
ess that applied to any Allied 
troops—and began to invite them to 
their homes. British girls would 
dance and go to movies and pubs 
with them. 

As far as the American Army 
authorities here know, there has only 
been one marriage between an Eng- 
lish white girl and a Negro soldier. 
But there have been a number of 
illegitimate children of mixed par- 
entage. 

In some areas where relations 
have been amicable, it has been the 
result of preparatory work by the 
Red Cross. When a rest center and 
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leave camp were established at 
Barnstable on the west coast, Red 
Cross officials preceded Negro 
troops, appealed to the local popu- 
lace for cooperation, and got it. 

The wives and daughters of civil 
officials, clergy, and prominent fam- 
ilies volunteered for hostess duty at 
the Red Cross pubs. Many of the 
townspeople regularly invited Ne- 
gro soldiers to their homes. 

At Southampton, a Red Cross 
club under the directorship of James 
Chiles of New York has been a suc- 
cess with a large list of voluntary 
hostesses from Southampton. The 
club dances are open to both white 
and Negro soldiers, and though 
most of the troops using the club 
are Negroes, a few white soldiers 
attend. The only stipulation, in- 
tended to avoid one source of trou- 
ble, is that the troops can’t bring 
their own girls. 

The relations in Cambridge, 
where both white and Negro troops 
have been stationed, were less satis- 
factory from the Negro point of 
view. ‘The Negroes complained that 
the white girls with them were often 
stopped by police on the street and 
urged to go home. Red Cross offt- 
cials intervened with the civic 
authorities. The practice was dis- 
continued, but some publicans con- 
tinued to refuse service to white 
girls accompanied by Negro sol- 
diers. 

In one case a barmaid alleged that 
the girls accompanying two colored 
troops were prostitutes. She said she 
wanted to avoid having her pub get 
abad name. Actually the girls were 
respectable hostesses from a nearby 


Red Cross club. They had stopped 
in for a drink on the way home. 

According to Negroes stationed 
in London, there is a lot of dis- 
crimination in a subtle form. They 
say Negroes are charged slightly 
more for their drinks in some pubs 
to discourage them from coming, 
are turned away from restaurants 
which aren’t full, and are told that 
public places are closed if the hour 
is late. They also say that once 
they've stayed in a hotel they are 
known by name as Negroes and fre- 
quently are unable ever to get a 
room there again when they wire 
or telephone in advance. But some 
also admit that they may suspect 
discrimination where it doesn’t exist. 
For example, hotel rooms are hard 
for anyone to get. 

Two highly educated Negroes 
who seemed to be typical of their 
class told me they felt life in Britain 
had been a great experience for 
many Negro troops because there 
was less discrimination than at 
home. One added: “Many of our 
people who have always been made 
to feel inferior now feel equal be- 
cause the British have usually treated 
them that way. When they go 
home, they may feel frustrated, but 
they won't feel inferior.” 

Another equally intelligent and 
not apparently more sensitive Negro 
took the opposite line: ‘‘Discrim- 
ination here is so subtle that it 
makes it harder to stand. At least in 
the South you know where you 
stand and here you don’t so you're 
always exposing yourself to discrim- 
ination that you would avoid in 
America,” 


{{ IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ Triumph of just cause of Negro 


bound to bring great gains for race 


Coming Of Glory 


By Louis Zara 


be proud of what my people 

had accomplished in eighty 

years of “emancipation.” But 
I would not let my pride make me 
either smug or content. 

I would never accept second-class 
citizenship. As long as America 
stayed Ameria, no one has a right 
to ask me to do that. I would resent 
any implication that I was not as 
good as any white citizen of equal 
standing. I would burn with anger 
at every suggestion that “I stay in 
my place,” unless that place were 
as good as that which any other free 
man, woman, or child could de- 
cently occupy. 

America has no room for ghet- 
toes—for any people. I would 
firmly believe that the time may 
come—how far off it still is\—when 
men and women will not look at 
the color of one another’s skins, nor 
at the shapes of their noses, or listen 
to the accents of their speech, but 
will judge forthrightly upon what 
each person has to offer as an indi- 
vidual citizen. 

I would try, no matter what the 


Y. I WERE A NEGO I would 
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provocation, not to pity myself. In- 
stead I would turn my energies to- 
ward constructive work. I would 
restrain myself and my friends from 
every kind of loose talk, for that 
furnishes fuel for the fires of op- 
pression. I would labor instead to 
earn the respect of my fellow men. 

I would try to remember that I 
was a native-born American, but I 
would also keep free from that un- 
American dislike for foreigners 
which rabble-rousers would try to 
instill in me. 

I would strive to raise the stand- 
ards of my own group. I would 
make a special effort in my little 
community. I would try to be a 
good neighbor. 

I would demand decent housing, 
equal pay for equal work, and better 
education for my children. I would 
demand the organization of a Negro 
Charities, of Negro scholarship as- 
sociations, of Negro cultural clubs. 
I would bear in mind, at all times, 
that what a minority group 
needs, first of all, is intelligent 
leadership. I would seek representa- 
tion on every public board that af- 
fected my interests, whether they 
dealt with social welfare, parks and 
recreation, police, or higher educa- 
tion. 
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I would suspect fawning, cring- 
ing leaders. I would ask every can- 
didate for public office, white or 
black, how he stood on the questions 
that concerned me. I would avoid 
patty lines. I would vote for men 
and women who would represent 
me honestly, and I would plague 
them if they failed me. 

I would take a broad interest in 
every progressive movement. I 
would try to remember that what- 
ever deals justly with any group 
will, in the end, promote the jus- 
tice of my own cause. I would 
brand as traitors to the American 
idea any man or woman who tried 
to arouse in me hatred against any- 
one, whether toward a Catholic, a 
Jew, or a Protestant. 

I would judge every man who 
did me an injustice as an individual, 
and mot as a member of a race or 
creed—for that is the way I would 
want to be judged myself. 

I think I might even be for eco- 
nomic sanctions against any firm 
that discriminated against me. Yet 
I would shy away from any organi- 


zation that sought to make me a 
political, or an economic, football 
in any internecine struggle. 

I would also try to remember 
that there were a great number of 
people of other backgrounds who 
earnestly wanted to help me, but 
did not know how. I would there- 
fore try to set clear in my own mind 
what things could be done first, 
and easiest, and solicit their co- 
operation toward these immediate 
goals. 

For believing that my cause was 
just, I would know that in the end, 
it would surely triumph, for the 
trend in human and international 
affairs, however difficult the road, 
is clearly toward equal justice, and 
no one can halt it. 

If I were a Negro—I don’t know 
that I would do all that reasoning. 
I might find life too hard to be so 
patient. Yet I know that that is 
the right way, and that the tre- 
mendous creative energy of the Ne- 
gro people, which waits its turn to 
make a great contribution to West- 
ern civilization, will yet have its 
day of glory. 


AFTER the late Joel E. Spingarn resigned from the faculty of 
Columbia University, he founded the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and was its president until his 
death. One of the principles advocated by the N.A.A.C.P. is that 
of equal educational opportunities for all races, and the abolition of 
Jim Crow segregation in schools. Recently the District of Columbia 
decided to honor the late Spingarn by naming a soon-to-be-erected 
school after him—the Spingarn School, for Negroes only. 


Scheel Scandal 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


| Joe Louis shows himself real 


sportsman during entire boxing career 


Fall Oak Of Rengdlom 


Condensed from the book “Joe Louis: American” 
By Margery Miller 


ical, stage, screen, and radio 

worlds gathered in Madison 

Square Garden one March 
night in 1942 to participate in a 
show for the benefit of the Navy 
Relief Society. They had in com- 
mon the facility of speech neces- 
sary to their professions and a sin- 
cere desire to help their country 
win her great struggle against ag- 
gressor nations. 

In the course of the evening, one 
after another of them was called 
upon to speak. The big -rowd was 
appreciative of the things they said, 
for the speeches, ranging from the 
serious to the comic, were all good. 
They were, for the most part, con- 
cerned with the war, and what it 
meant to be an American. 

Joe Louis, world’s heavyweight 
champion, sat in the crowd that 
night and applauded with the rest. 
Although he boasted little educa- 
tion and his grammar was not of 
the best, he had been warned that 
he might be asked to speak. His 
secretary had inquired, ‘You want 
me to write out something for you, 
Joe?” But Joe had answered, ‘No. 
If I get up there, I guess I'll just 
be natural and say what I feel.” 


e ELEBRITIES from the polit- 
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When the announcer said, “I 
present to you Joe Louis, world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion,” Joe 
made his way to the speaker’s plat- 
form. As he stood in front of 
the microphone, dressed in the uni- 
form of the United States soldier, 
a hush fell over the audience. Joe 
raised his eyes and, looking directly 
at the great silent crowd in front of 
him, said, “We all got to do our 
part, and then we'll win. ‘Cause 
we're on God’s side.” 

A newspaper reporter from one 
of New York's dailies turned to a 
colleague in the press row. ‘‘Has 
anybody ever put it like that be- 
fore?’ he asked. “Not that I know 
of. They say, ‘God’s on our side.’ 
But that’s different.” 

The speeches of the other celeb- 
rities that evening have been for- 
gotten. But Joe Louis’ two sen- 
tences still live in a poem written 
about them by Carl Byoir and in 
the hearts of many who heard the 
champion speak them. 

People have been prompted to 
ask, what is he really like, this Joe 
Louis who is a Brown Bomber in 
the ring and who ranges himself on 
God's side outside of it? 

Joe Louis is not a paradox. In- 
side the ring he is intelligent, sin- 
cere, honest, and a gentleman. He 
is exactly the same outside of the 
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ring. It would be ridiculous to 
paint Joe as a paragon of virtue. 
He has his share of faults. He is 
easy-going to a degree which has, 
in the past, brought embarrassment 
and trouble to himself and a great 
deal of anguish to his relatives and 
friends. His over-fondness for 
sleep and food has provided many 
a laugh for sports reporters cover- 
ing his training camps. His man- 
ners are not quite polished. Yet 
the qualities which have made him 
stand out both as a fighter and a 
man are mostly desirable ones. 

Louis’ ring brains are evident 
even to the uninitiated few. Joe 
does not charge out at the opening 
gong and try to smother his op- 
ponent with a fusillade of blows. 
His movements in the first minutes 
of a fight are usually cautious. He 
takes time to figure out his op- 
ponent, to find his weaknesses, and 
to plan his battle in a way that will 
take advantage of them. 

After knocking out Billy Conn in 
the thirteenth round, he explained 
to reporters that he had been wait- 
ing all evening for Billy to lose his 
head and leave himself open. “I 
figured once he got mad, he'd forget 
himself. So I just waited for the 
opening.” 

Joe’s maneuvering of Max Baer 
also showed the method behind 
Louis’ punching. Toward the end 
of the second round, Louis began 
working his way back to his own 
corner and the unwary Baer fol- 
lowed him, sparring. When the bell 
rang, Louis had only to sit down. 
Max, a much more experienced 


January 


athlete, had to walk across the ring 
ta his stool. 

Joe has learned to make every 
movement count in the ring. He 
realizes energy is precious. When 
he expends it, he does so for a 
purpose. His every action is planned 
to speed up the defeat of his op- 
ponent. As a boxing fan once re- 
marked, “Joe always acts like he’s 
fixing to catch that early train back 
home to Chicago.” 

For some time, reporters doubted 
that the intelligence Joe showed in 
the ring was more than native 
shrewdness which the champion was 
able to apply in his athletic con- 
tests. Joe's poker face, coupled 
with his early tendency to say noth- 
ing for fear of saying the wrong 
thing, convinced a good many peo- 
ple that outside of the ring Louis 
was little more than a moron. 

Reporters began to change their 
opinion in respect to Louis’ men- 
tality when his witticisms became 
too frequent and much too pointed 
to be accidents. One of Joe’s first 
jokes which was recognized as in- 
tentional came oddly enough, 
shortly after the 1936 Schmeling 
bout, in which the present cham- 
pion absorbed an unmerciful beat- 
ing. 

“Have you seen the pictures of 
the fight, Joe?” asked a bright re- 
porter. 

“No, replied Louis. “I saw the 
fight.” 

When Louis lost his fear that the 
white sports writers, whose busi- 
ness it was to interview him, would 
misinterpret or ridicule his speech, 
which was ungrammatical and lim- 
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ited in vocabulary, he talked more. 
Confronted suddenly by micro- 
phones after fights and at his train- 
ing camps, he always managed to 
do a fair job of ad libbing. By 
now he has established himself as 
a man who makes a good deal of 
sense when he speaks. The cham- 
pion is not a genius; but he cer- 
tainly is nobody’s fool. 

Joe’s sincerity has become pro- 
verbial. He has never, for any sum 
of moncy or for the sake of effect, 
uttered words which he did not 
mean. Interviewed in the ring 
after his bouts, he gives an honest 
appraisal of his own efforts and 
those of his opponent. If he thinks 
he did poorly, he says so. If he 
thinks his opponent made him look 
foolish, he says so. 

To the announcer who asked Joe 
whether Tony Galento had hurt 
him, Louis replied, “Well, he 
knocked me down.” After Arthur 
Godoy had succeeded in bewilder- 
ing the champion for fifteen rounds 
with his crouching tactics, Louis 
disgustedly told reporters that the 
bout had been his “‘worstest.” 

Outside of the ring Joe’s sincerity 
is just as much in evidence. The 
articles which appear in print with 
the Louis by-line are dictated by 
Louis. A writer puts Joe’s ideas 
into grammatical form. But no 
writer is ever permitted to print as 
Joe's ideas things that are not. No 
radio script writer has persuaded 
Joe to say anything he did not be- 
lieve for the sake of publicity or 
effort. Joe is far from loquacious. 
But the words he does spread mean 
something. As Bill Cunningham, 
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the sports writer, wrote, “When 
Louis says it, it sticks.” 

Joe has refused, from the begin- 
ning of his career, to make any 
compromise with honesty either as 
a boxer or as citizen Joe Barrow. 
When he agreed to fight under the 
promotion of Mike Jacobs after he 
had gained the spotlight, he did 
so with the understanding that Ja- 
cobs would never ask him to do 
less than his best in the ring. Joe 
never stalls to increase the value of 
the radio and film rights to a bout. 
He has never tried to fool any of 
the time. In private life he is also 
scrupulously honest. He pays his 
debts, monetary and otherwise, with 
cheerfulness and precision. 

Caswell Adams of King Features 
Syndicate once expressed his opin- 
ion of Louis. Mr. Adams knows 
Joe as few white men do, having 
covered his bouts since 1935 and 
having talked and been with him 
informally many times. Unhesitat- 
ingly he says, ‘First of all, he’s a 
gentleman.” 

Joe’s modesty is one of the qual- 
ities which have caused those who 
know him to agree with Mr. Adams, 
There has never been anything of 
the show-off in Louis when he is in 
the ring. He doesn’t strut and 
swagger, shake hands with himself 
or show in any way that he thinks 
well of himself and ill of his op- 
ponent. Indeed, for all the enthusi- 
asm he shows, he might be at a 
funeral. Away from the ring his 
modesty is also apparent. Joe once 
said, ‘I’m so lucky I'll never stop 
being grateful.” 

He is apt to ascribe his success to 
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luck rather than to anything he has 
been or done. It is very difficult 
to engage him in conversation about 
his own achievements. 

Grantland Rice once complained 
that such attempts on his part in- 
variably were turned aside by Joe 
in favor of other subjects—baseball, 
motion pictures, or music. ‘Can't 
talk about me and boxing all the 
time,” says Louis. ‘There’s lots 
of things interesting to talk about.” 

Joe’s sportsmanship has gained 
him a host of admirers. In his own 
words, Joe tries “to win good and 
lose good.”’ He has fought every- 
one who wanted to fight him, and 
fought fairly. He has been hit after 
the bell and has failed to strike 


back. He has been sneered at and 
insulted by opponents, and has 
ignored them. Although he might 
have complained legitimately to the 
referee numerous times when he 
was fouled, he never did so. 

Boxing is the business of the 
champion, but Joe has never let 
himself forget the fact that it is 
also a sport. Sparring partners at 
his training camps learned early that 
Joe did not appreciate practical jokes 
played upon animals. ‘The animal, 
he don’t know what it’s all about. 
He's just scared. And he can't 
talk back to you, or fight back, 
usually. You've got to think about 
them things,”’ Joe said. 


The Myth Of Race 


IF ONE realizes that the essential features of one’s heredity are 
decided by the genes of 48 chromosomes, inherited equally from 
one’s parents, and so derived from one’s four grandparents and 
eight great grandparents, and going back only to the time of Charle- 
magne, the total is 2,157,381,078 direct ancestors, what happens to 
the mocking and cruel myth of a pure race? 

And how can any one of us claim not to have several thousand 
ancestors in common with Julius Caesar, the elevator boy at the 
hotel, the Grand Rabbi of Jerusalem, or even that naive and virulent 
prophet of hatred between religions and races, Senator Bilbo? 


Pierre Sauvageot, Free World 


| A U. S. soldier finds 
a conscience in Africa 


Be ar 
ggar Doy 


Condensed from Story 
By David Savier 


S DEEP in the interior of 
Assis as it was possible to 

be, thought Lieutenant Ar- 

thur Rolfe, gazing at the 
full moon above him. He tugged at 
his collar, for it was a warm evening 
after a scorching day, and settled 
back in his long-armed chair. Ele- 
phants were supposed to be within 
fifty miles of here, but he was re- 
clining in an easy chair, sipping a 
Scotch and soda, and listening idly 
to a British housewife discussing her 
servant problem. 

“But what can I do?” Dr. Stan- 
hope’s wife was complaining. ‘The 
last boy we sacked is now employed 
at the American camp, getting one- 
and-six a day for all I know!” 

There was something slightly an- 
noying to Rolfe about the laughter 
which followed this remark. 

“You see how difficult that makes 
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it for us?” Mrs. Stanhope turned to 
Rolfe. 

“T wouldn’t know,” replied the 
lieutenant. just a transient.” 

“Oh, yes, I'd quite forgotten,” 
apologized Mrs. Stanhope. “You're 
the young man who is only five days 
out of America. Amazing, isn’t it.” 

Not amazing. The wonders of 
global flight were an exhausted 
topic to anyone living here, by an 
air transport station. Rolfe downed 
his drink (his third) and allowed 
his attention te stray while the same 
discussion, about native servants, 
went on. He heard the words “‘one- 
and-six’’ again and inferred that it 
was an outrageously high rate of 
pay which did not as yet prevail but 
threatened to. 

“How much is one-and-six?” he 
asked another American officer, sit- 
ting beside him. 

“One shilling and sixpence— 
about thirty cents.” 

“I suppose a native can get along 
pretty well on that.” 

There was more laughter. “Su- 
perbly!”’ replied Mrs. Stanhope. 

A tall Negro in an impeccable 
white jacket and red fez moved si- 
lently about their semicircle of easy 
chairs and little tables, deftly re- 
moving empty glasses. He took 
their orders for another round of 
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drinks, each of which cost twice his 
day’s wages. 

Lieutenant Rolfe was twenty-six, 
and his undergraduate days, spent 
on a small Tennessee campus, were 
not far behind him. He had written 
ringing editorials in the college pa- 
per about the poll tax, and had once 
stirred up a tempest about the wages 
of Negro janitors and charwomen 
of the college. Some of his class- 
mates considered him a Red; he 
thought of himself as a Liberal. Be- 
ing from Ohio, he could not deny 
that he was a ‘“damyankee.” 

Subsequent events in his life had 
their subduing effects, but Rolfe’s 
social conscience was not buried so 
deep that a fourth Scotch might not 
bring it to the surface for a while. 

This was a British club, and Rolfe 
knew that to avoid controversial 
topics was a prime rule of etiquette 
for an American officer abroad. 
Nevertheless he searched his mind, 
dulled by the all-day roar of plane 
engines and now relaxed by whis- 
key, for something to say. These 
people are pleasant enough, but this 
is all wrong, was all he could think 
of. It went through his mind like 
a refrain. 

Somewhere in the middle of his 
fifth drink, while a dark, heavily 
mustached man named Cartwright 
was rehearsing his own trials with 
native help, Rolfe broke in. 

“But,” he heard himself saying, 


“this is my impression as a stranger . 


plunked down here right out of the 
sky. First thing I hear is a com- 
plaint that one shilling and sixpence 
—well, you or I would starve to 
death on that—but it’s enough to 
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upset your native labor market! 
Maybe enough for a black man in 
a mud hut, if you consider him a 
subhuman species, but it’s not prog- 
ress. It’s a—a double standard, 
sot of” 

He gulped at his drink, fishing 
for better words, and began again, 
“What I mean is—all this.” With 
a sweeping gesture his arm indicated 
the rambling clubhouse, the lawn 
where they were seated, the tennis 
courts, and a spacious stone house 
across the road. “‘All this is your 
way of living—off the sweat of 
black men. And a measly sixpence 
or so is enough to threaten the bal- 
ance!” 

Even as he spoke, Lieutenant 
Rolfe was regretting his words. Too 
much whiskey. Not that it made 
any difference to him; he would be 
on his way tomorrow, but he was 
embarrassed. “I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean to put it like that,” he apolo- 
gized. 

To his surprise, however, Rolfe’s 
remarks seemed to have shocked no- 
body. The general attitude was only 
tolerant amusement. 

“Bosh. My own _ conscience 
couldn’t have phrased it better!” 
said Dr. Stanhope with a chuckle, 

However, the lieutenant finished 
his drink in silence. 

“See you tomorrow evening, Lef- 
tenant?” inquired Dr. Stanhope, as 
Rolfe took his leave a few minutes 
later. 

“’Fraid I'll be in Khartoum or 
Cairo by then,” replied Rolfe, a 
little unsteady on his feet, trying to 
be the casual globe-trotter. 

But the following morning Rolfe 
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found his departure postponed ten- 
tatively until noon because of the 
Harmattan haze, a pall of dust from 
the Sahara which had drifted down 
on the northeast wind during the 
night. The air had a diffused, yel- 
lowish cast, and the visibility was 
less than half a mile. 

“Looks like we're weathered-in,” 
said the lieutenant to Sergeant Ro- 
senthal, the radio operator of the 
plane on which he was traveling, as 
they left the billeting office. 

“Suits me,” the sergeant replied. 
“I never can get enough sack time 
on these trips.” 

“| hear they have horses for rent 
around here,’ Rolfe remarked. 

“Right out there on the road. Old 
plugs, most of them.” 

“Think I'll try one out. I'd like 
to have a look at the native town.” 

“When the wind’s right, you can 
smell it for miles. It's stronger than 
the Chicago stockyards!”’ 

“It’s all new and interesting to 
me,” declared the lieutenant, “bad 
smells and all.” 

“If you’re going riding, Lieuten- 
ant, leave your money behind and 
take only two shillings for the 
horse,” advised the sergeant. ‘That 
way they can’t stick you for more. 
And the town’s lousy with beggars. 
Give one of ’em a nickel and all the 
goddam Wogs in town’ll swarm all 
over you. Best way’s not to have 
any.money on you at all—or cigar- 
ettes either.” 

“Any further advice, Sergeant?” 
asked Rolfe with a patronizing 
smile. ‘How about a few words of 
the native language?” 


“The word for ‘no’ is babu. 
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That’s all you need, Sir,” Rosenthal 
replied, also with a patronizing 
smile. 

That sergeant is just a little too 
big for his hat, thought Lieutenant 
Rolfe as he sat on his bed, putting 
on his new red Brazilian boots. 
Nevertheless he followed Rosen- 
thal’s advice, selecting and pocket- 
ing two shillings and locking the 
rest of his money in his bag. He 
did not smoke, so he had no cigar- 
ettes. 

Besieged by milling ponies and 
shrill-voiced black boys in dirty 
robes, the lieutenant felt suddenly 
timid. It had been nine years since 
he had last ridden a horse, and he 
wanted a gentle one. He finally 
picked a small, tractable-looking 
brown pony with a high-horned na- 
tive saddle, and mounted. The 
horseboy gave him a whip, and 
Rolfe tossed him his two shillings. 
The lieutenant was heavy set, of 
medium height, and he bulked large 
on the little horse. 

In the mounting heat Rolfe was 
content to let the pony walk while 
he observed the scenery. As he 
passed through the British residen- 
tial area, with its substantial brick 
houses and neat servants’ com- 
pounds, central Africa seemed too 
civilized. 

He rode about a mile, and sud- 
denly there was the native town. In 
a grove of trees outside the walls 
Rolfe heard a great Babel of voices, 
the rhythmic beating of drums. The 
market place. Eagerly he rode in 
that direction. 

For about half an hour he wan- 
dered through the market place and 
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ventured into a lane or two of the 
town itself, absorbing the pageantry 
of this malodorous, Negroid, half- 
Oriental world. The colorful wares 
of the merchants, the throbbing 
drums, the minor whining of reed 
instruments, the crowded, crooked 
vistas of the streets in the town, the 
donkeys, the horses, the half-naked 
men with tremendous burdens on 
their heads, the holy men by the 
walls of the town, inscribing on 
wooden tablets or intoning in nasal 
Arabic, the laughing, pushing mobs, 
the voluminous, colorful robes of 
some of the elders and the una- 
bashed nakedness of the little boys. 
His first impression was one of 
warmth and color. 

The lurking misery of the place. 
impinged upon him more slowly. 
First it was the stench, the dung, 
the ugly vultures waddling on the 
ground or wheeling patiently in the 
sickly pale Harmattan sky above. 
Rolfe’s horse shied at something in 
front of him. It was the carcass of 
a dog, brown, mangy skin hanging 
loosely on the skeleton. One of its 
ears twitched—ugh, it was. still 
alive! Wretchedly skinny men and 
toothless, shrunken-breasted women 
lay about under the trees in this 
same indolent state of half-death. 
And the lepers—the boy whose skin 
was a livid mass of gray scales, the 
whining old women without any 
hands, beating the stumps of her 
wrists together as she begged. 

Sergeant Rosenthal was right 
about the beggars. Almost every- 
body, whether through sport or ne- 
cessity, was a beggar. At every turn 
the lieutenant heard this English 
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formula, recited as in a classroom, 
“Good - monning - Leftena - how -are- 
you-geev-me-small]-dash!” 

Some knew what the gold bar on 
Rolfe’s collar meant. Others re- 
vealed their previous contacts with 
Americans by asking for ‘‘neekel” 
or “dime” as well as equivalent 
thruppence or sixpence. Others, 
looking more forlorn, whined and 
rubbed their bellies to denote hun- 
ger. But Rolfe’s pockets were empty 
—no cigarettes, chewing gum, can- 
dy, or money. To one and all he 
repeated his single native word, 
babu! and rode on. 

But with each encounter his an- 
noyance mounted. He eventually 
decided he had smelled enough of 
that place, spurned enough beggars. 
Furthermore the haze was slowly 
lifting and it was getting much hot- 
ter. He turned his pony away from 
the teeming market place. He did 
not go out the way he had come in, 
and, after riding a short distance, 
paused by a crossroads, momentarily 
lost, but enjoying the quiet after all 
the stench and confusion. 

He had shot off his mouth like a 
damn fool last night, he thought, 
but he had been right just the same. 
Africa reeked of injustice. 

“Good monning, masta,” came a 
boy's voice from behind him. 

Ignore him, 

“Good monning, sah,” the small 
voice repeated. Rolfe turned around, 
grunted a reply. He saw a little 
boy, naked, his black body gray with 
a long accumulation of dust. “Geev 
me dash.” 

Babu.” 

“Small, dash. 


small Please 
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masta.” 

“Babu!” 

Rolfe at last recognized a ma- 
cadam road that ran from the air- 
port toward camp. A sandy path, 
more suitable for horses, ran about 
fifty yards parallel to the road. He 
decided to take this path, and started 
off. 

“Geev me neekel for chop, 
masta.”” The same voice was With 
him. 

‘No got money,” he told the boy, 
walking thin and forlorn beside 
him. 

“Please, for chop. You big sargie 
geevum small dash!” 

“I'm not a—” he caught himself 
before stooping to explain his rank 
to the filthy urchin. He brought his 
whip down on his horse's rump 
twice before the old pony responded 
with a jolting trot. Rolfe bounced, 
trying to remember the art of post- 
ing he had learned years ago and 
forgotten. By the time he could 
establish a rhythm for rising out of 
the saddle, the horse again slowed 
to a walk. All the while the boy 
jogged beside him, his bare feet pat- 
tering in the dust, his voice whin- 
ing. 

“Geev me neekel, I go way.” 

“You can follow me as long as 
you please, goddammit. I haven't 
any morrey!”’ 

The boy did not understand. But 
it was absurd that an American of 
rank, with a gleaming golden eagle 
on his cap, should be penniless. He 
knew that. 

The lieutenant resisted a strong 
temptation to strike at the boy with 
his whip, applied it to his pony in- 
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stead, and got him into a canter. 

The boy ran after him, gradually 
gained on him. A protracted race 
followed. Rolfe could not help but 
admire the long, easy strides thdse 
slender little legs took, keeping pace 
with the loping pony. Rolfe kept 
working his whip and drumming 
the pony’s flanks with his heels, try- 
ing to get more speed out of him. 
An easy canter seemed the best this 
aged, undersized, underfed horse 
could do—or wanted to do. 

Rolfe tried to ignore the boy run- 
ning beside him, but the patter of 
his little feet sounded above the 
thudding hooves. So the boy was as 
fast as the pony—well, the pony 
should outlast him. The kid couldn't 
keep it up indefinitely. They had 
already gone quite a distance. 

Two natives, lying in the shade 
of a tree beside the path, were grin- 
ning, evidently amused at the sight 
of a white man on a pony which 
could not outrun a child! Rolfe 
cursed and belabored his mount with 
his whip. 

The pony began to bear left, off 
the path into the brambles. Rolfe 
jerked the animal's head around vio- 
lently with the reins, glimpsed a 
profile of a lathered mouth and a 
big, frightened brown eye. The 
horse slowed ; the panting boy came 
up alongside. 

“Please—neekel—I go way,” he 
sobbed, hoarsely, his tortured little 
face drenched with sweat. 

“Babu, you little bastard!” roared 
Rolfe. How he wanted to take a 
good cut at him with his whip! 
With forbearance he merely bran- 
dished it at the urchin, who never- 
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theless continued to follow. Rolfe 
felt the perspiration on his own 
flushed face. 

He reached into his hip pocket 
for a handkerchief and felt a tiny 
object, a thin coin. His fingernail 
scraped on the milled edge. It was 
a dime. Rolfe never carried change 
in his hip pocket, but dimes have 
a way of turning up in unexpected 
places. 

By now, however, the lieutenant 
was thoroughly enraged. He would 
not give the dime to the boy. It 
suddenly seemed very important to 
make the dogged waif understand 
that when he said no—or babu— 
by God, he meant it! A matter of 
principle! 

He beat his horse again furiously. 
The stubborn old animal went into 
a lumpy canter; mixed into the gait 
was an ineffectual sort of bucking. 
Another native along the path 
turned casually to watch the ludi- 
crous sight of a beggar boy chasing 
a white rider—a rider thrown off 
his dignity, if not quite unseated, 
by his arching horse, and clutching 
at the horn of his saddle. 

But Rolfe bravely continued to 
urge on his mount. At last the horse 
began to plunge ahead at a gallop 
that was his most profound effort, 
and soon Rolfe no longer heard the 
patter of bare feet behind him. 
When he thought that he had safety 
outdistanced the boy he let the pony 
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slow down and ventured to look , 


around. The path behind him, 
shimmering in the hazy sunlight, 
was empty. 

Then he made out the tiny naked 
figure of the boy, about a hundred 
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yards away, staggering, his head 
low, drunk with fatigue, making 
his way toward the merciful shade 
of a wooden bridge where the ma- 
cadam road crossed a dry stream 
bed. 

Rolfe reached for his handker- 
chief again. As he pulled it out of 
his hip pocket, the dime fell out of 
its folds. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw it flash into the dust be- 
low. He cursed wearily, but it 
wasn’t worth dismounting for. 

When he returned to his barracks 
he lost no time getting under the 
shower. He scrubbed himself pink. 
Not just the heat and dust, he 
thought, but all the stench and dis- 
ease and poverty he had ridden 
through that morning—his initia- 
tion into the world he was entering. 

The pilot of Rolfe’s plane came 
in while he was dressing to an- 
nounce that they were still weath- 
ered-in. The haze had lifted some- 
what locally, but it persisted every- 
where else on their route. They 
would be lucky to get out the next 
morning. 

That evening Rolfe found him- 
self at the club again, chattering 
with Dr. Stanhope and his wife. 

“I was hoping to see you again, 
Leftenant, but I thought you'd 
gone,” the doctor said. 

“No, the weather’s ke¢ping me 
here. But the way I was waving the 
Red flag last night, I thought you'd 
be glad to get rid of me!” 

“Certainly not,” laughed Mrs. 
Stanhope. “If you think you 
sounded radical, you should hear 
my husband—in certain of his 
moods!” 
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“When I was your age I was a 
Fabian,” said the doctor. “Basically 
my views are still the same, but I 
haven’t been vociferous about them 
for many years.” 

They paused to drink. 

“It’s been a dreadful day,” com- 
mented Mrs. Stanhope. “Not quite 
as hot as yesterday, but so dusty.” 

“Hot enough at that,” Rolfe ob- 
served, ‘‘but you folks should be 
used to this climate by now.” 

“Even the natives can’t get used 
to it!” declared the doctor. ‘“They 
just die. Enough of them live long 
enough to have babies and preserve 
the race, but they die like flies.” 

“Oh, that little boy must be on 
your mind,” chided Mrs. Stanhope. 

“Hardly,” the doctor protested, 
“put he’s a good example of what 
I mean.” 

“What little boy?” asked Rolfe. 

“A dead boy someone found ly- 
ing under the bridge on the road 
to the ‘drome this afternoon,” Dr. 
Stanhope explained. ‘I took a look 
at him. He was about ten, stark 
naked, badly undernourished, but 
no more so than most of them. Of 
course I didn’t bother to give him a 
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real autopsy, but from my cursory 
examination I'd say it was a case of 
heart attack brought on by heat ex- 
haustion. Things like that all the 
time. Proves they don’t stand it any 
better than 

It was still night when Rolfe 
awoke with a start. A corporal was 
shining a flashlight in his face. “All 
right—all right!’ Rolfe muttered 
testily shielding his eyes, irritated 
by this method of awakening. But 
he also gave a shudder of relief. 
For all night long he had been rid- 
ing a horse across the desert, a slow 
horse that could not outrun the pat- 
ter of bare feet behind him. 

In the half-light of dawn the 
command car rumbled over the 
wooden bridge under which the beg- 
gar boy had died. Lieutenant Rolfe 
felt no remorse over something that 
had not been his fault. He felt 
merely uneasy and cursed the slow- 
ness of the native driver as they 
headed out toward the airport. 

The feeling persisted even after 
he had watched the native town, 
toy-sized, drift beneath him, devoid 
of stench or evil. 


TWO COLORED Mississippians fell to discussing one of Mis- 


sissippi Congressman Rankin’s orations. 


One of them said that 


Rankin seemed to be growing a mite less tolerant of the race. But 
the other reassured him: ‘“‘Rankin ain’t mad at niggers; he just don’t 


trust Negroes.” 


Walter Davenport, Colliers 


DIGEST QUIZ 
Speaking Of Superlatives 


(sock of over Negro America, our quizmaster this month found 


a filock of big, bigger, biggest claims for many Negro nations, cities 

and people throughout the world. Feeling like a circus barker, he 

came up with this really tough question bee on superlatives that 
will try the knowledge of the hepcat as well as the intellectual. 

See if you can choose the correct answer from the three possible replies 
under each of the superlative adjectives. Twelve right and you deserve 
a couple of superlatives pinned on your chest; anything over nine puts 
you in the “bestest’’ class; under seven right qualifies you for a ““worstest” 
award, ungrammatically speaking. See correct answers on inside back cover. 


1. HOTTEST 2. COLDEST 
Liberia Auburn Avenue 
Haiti Lenox Avenue 
Ethiopia Central Avenue 

3. BIGGEST 4, SMALLEST 
Addis Ababa Tuskegee 
Monrovia Fisk 
Port au Prince Howard 

5. FASTEST 6. SLOWEST 

Boogie 


Jesse Owens 


Buddy Young Barrelhouse 

Eulace Peacock Bech 
+. TALLEST 8. SHORTEST 

rene Henry Armstrong 

Joe Louis Beau Jack 

Jack Johnson Ray Robinson 

Harry Wills y 

NEAREST 10. FARTHEST 
9. Rampart to Beale Street 
Mound Bayou to South 

Jamaica Parkway 

Trinidad Harlem to Paradise Valley 
11. OLDEST 12. YOUNGEST 

Oscar DePriest Lena Horne 

Arthur Mitchell Hazel Scott 

William L. Dawson Marva Louis 
13. LOUDEST 14. SOFTEST 

Phil Moore Onyx 

Cab Calloway Ebony 


Duke Ellington Licorice 


q Noted author chides ‘sloganeers,’ 
sees race advances key to Jim Crow end 


greg 


Condensed from March of Progress 
By Claude McKay 


in housing, is merely a part 

of the larger issue which Ne- 

groes must face. That issue 
is discrimination. 

And just so long as the Negro, 
with his white friend, makes segre- 
gation the main issue, he'll remain 
confused and impotent before the 
varied forms of discrimination. 

When the Negro thinks of segre- 
gation he imagines the entire white 
world arrayed especially against 
him. But that is not fact. Among 
white people themselves the world 
is “segregated” as much as it is for 
the Negro. 

The masses of Italians, Poles, 
Irish, Jews and other racial groups 
live more or less unto themselves. 
Why? There are various reasons. 
Some superficial commentators de- 
clare that language is the link. But 
how can that explain the situation? 
The Irish have long spoken English. 
The Jews follow the language of 
the country in which they reside. 

The real difference between the 
conditions among such groups and 


CLAUDE McKAY probably wrote the 
first popular best seller ever done by a 
Negro author. It was his novel Home 
To Harlem published in 1929. He is 
also author of Banjo and Spring In New 
Hampshire. He at present does research 
for the Catholic Youth Organization in 
Chicago. 


is me especially 


the Negroes is that the well-to-do 
whites are in position to move at any 
time so as to live among the sons 
and daughters of the American 
Revolution. As to the Negroes, no 
matter how cultured and educated 
they may be, American race preju- 
dice compels them to reside among 
their own people. 

Naturally the cry for doing away 
with segregation, especially in hous- 
ing, rises in strength mostly from 
Negroes in the higher income brack- 
ets, whose salaries range from $2000 
to $12,000 a year. If this group were 
numerous enough it could probably 
find salubrious residential areas for 
itself and possibly induce its white 
friends of kindred spirit, who also 
decry Negro segregation, to reside 
with it! 

Social scientists—both _ liberals 
and radicals—confronted with a 
Negro minority, must realize that 
they are not merely up against a 
social but also a psychological phe- 
nomenon. The Negro minority is 
taboo! And in that sense this coun- 
try is closer to the Asiatic than to 
the European state of mind. 

Perhaps the country suffering 
from racial conditions most like 
those existing in the United States 
is India, where there are the Un- 
touchables. The percentage of spe- 
cial victims is about the same—about 
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one-tenth of the population. 

Gandhi, as leader of the Indian 
Revolutionary movement, has scath- 
ingly denounced the social caste 
system and treatment of the Un- 
touchables. He has eaten, walked 
and talked with their leaders. His 
wife, however, never would, nor 
would the majority of his followers. 

And so the general racial pattern 
in India remains the same. It puts 
in the hands of the British rulers a 
formidable weapon against Gandhi 
and his movement for the freeing 
of India. 

For Negroes and white sympa- 
thizers to depend for reform upon 
the purely social-political slogan, 
“segregation,” seems futile to my 
mind, To whom are they appealing? 
To the poorer whites who will 
spend their last dollar in aping the 
well-to-do, but who do little to 
change their own segregated con- 
dition? Can we expect such whites 
to carry the battle against racial 
discrimination while the intellect- 
ual and prosperous sympathizers 
stay on the salubrious side of the 
fence? 

Even the removal of restrictive 
covenants in property usage won't 
completely solve this problem. For 
no one can compel whites to live in 
a district or on a street where Ne- 
groes have moved. Nor can it be 
expected that the cultured and more 
intellectual Negroes will stay long 


among the less progressive families 


of their race. 

After all, in a free country both 
whites and Negroes should have the 
right to choose their surroundings 
and their neighbors. Those families 
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which are progressive will, under 
conditions of freedom, attract the 
friendship and society of others of 
like inclinations interests— 
whether they are Negro or white. 

The Negroes in the North feel 
that they have an additional weapon 
in their struggle for equality—the 
political weapon. Politicians of both 
parties begin to cater to the Negro 
vote when it becomes large enough 
to be a factor in elections. In this 
way the Negro race has become so 
powerful in some twelve Northern 
and border states that its vote is a 
determining factor in presidential, 
congressional and local elections. 

With this weapon the Negro may 
eventually force a measure of change 
in his social status and do so by legal 
means. But even then his situation 
will not be satisfactory. He must 
ultimately become a more progres- 
sive type of individual, thus rising 
above his traditional handicaps and 
environment. 

Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish social 
economist, was sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation to make a 
five-year study of the Negro prob- 
lem in the United States. His book 
An American Dilemma, published 
last year, is the result of his in- 
vestigations. In this two-volume 
work he included my poem, “If We 
Must Die,” and quoted from my 
other writings. This is one of his 
critical comments: 

“Claude McKay is in error when 
he says: ‘Segregation is a very un- 
fortunate word. Not by the greatest 
flight of the imagination could Ne- 
gto Harlem be considered a segre- 
gated area. Besides the large per- 
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centage of whites doing business 
there, a large number of whites also 
reside there among the colored peo- 
ple. Harlem is more like an eco- 
nomically depressed area. In my 
last book I compared it to the 
servant quarters of a great estate. 
The servants live on the lower level, 
but they are not segregated.’ ”* 

The sloganeers may forever sing: 
“No segregation!” But there will be 
no permanent solution to the prob- 
lem until the Negro makes himself 
so important as a group, in economic 
as well as in political ways, that 
segregation will be unprofitable. 

Now, if one thumbs through the 
history of white minorities, one dis- 
covers that each minority group won 
a degree of economic and_ social 
privilege in the hard way. The Irish, 
Swedes, Finns, Russians, Rumani- 
ans, Poles, Spaniards, Italians, 
Greeks—all struggled against the 
harsh prejudices of some controlling 
group or nationality. And there is 
no reason to imagine that the Negro 
can win a wider share of American 
democracy in any but the hard way, 
that is—by sheer accomplishment. 

I remember that in the nineteen 
thirties the movement to employ 
Negroes in other than menial jobs 
created a tense situation in Harlem. 
One of our young and popular agi- 
tators, now a member of Congress, 
demanded that the utility corpora- 
tions having branches in the Negro 
districts provide better jobs for the 
Negroes. 

Our young friend was promptly 
informed that the employment poli- 
cies of these corporations excluded 
not only Negroes but also Jews and 
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Catholics. How surprised was this 
educated Negro to learn the truth! 

Just a little more social knowl- 
edge—which was quite possible for 
him—would have given him an un- 
derstanding of the work problems 
of these corporations and have 
caused him to approach the subject 
in a more effective manner. 

In my opinion the decisive will to 
end segregation and discrimination 
must develop among the Negroes 
themselves. They can create their 
own environment—either good or 
bad. So long as they fail to take 
the initiative in creating their own 
communities—if necessary from the 
ground up—they will be subject to 
exploitation by greedy whites and 
unscrupulous members of their own 
race, 

The various ways in which the 
Negro is exploited may not be 
thoroughly understood by the pub- 
lic in general, but it is fairly well 
known that property values fall 
whenever Negroes begin to move 
into a district formerly occupied by 
whites. Superficially one would 
think that this would mean lower 
rents or cheaper investments in 
houses for the Negro. 

However, the reverse is the truth. 
Since the districts in which the Ne- 
groes are permitted to live are few 
in number and small in area, land- 
lords quickly take advantage of the 
situation and rapidly increase rents. 
Because of low investments and 
negligible repairs, the landlords’ 
costs are low, so he literally has a 
gold mine in the rental of property 
to Negroes. 

Of course the only way the Ne- 
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gtoes can pay the rents asked is for 
several families to live in the same 
one-family house or flat, or for large 
families to live in one room. Liv- 
ing conditions such as these are be- 
yond endurance—and they are the 
basis of the discouragement which 
Negroes face. 

The way out for the oppressed 
Negro lies in two directions: One 
avenue of relief is enough political 
power to destroy the property cove- 
nant system which “fences in’’ this 
minority group. The other road to 
freedom is the ownership—perhaps 
by cooperative means—of sufficient 
land to live in comfort and dignity. 
Ultimately land ownership is the 
real solution of the dilemma, for 
those who own the land ‘“‘own the 
earth” and determine the conditions 
under which people may live. 

If Negro leaders would rally their 
people to a fuiler understanding of 
the power of the cooperative move- 
ment in this country and to an ap- 
preciation of the progress being 
made especially by cooperative hous- 
ing enterprises, their people would 
soon grasp the opportunity to own 
the establishments in which they 
would want to live. They can also 
own and operate the stores in which 
to purchase food, clothing and other 
necessities. 

In this way they could furnish 
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employment to a large portion of 
the people in their own communi- 
ties. Homesteading is just as attrac- 
tive an opportunity for the Negro 
as it is for far-sighted white people, 
and there is nothing to keep Ne- 
gtoes from cooperating to bring 
about the development of an ideal 
community life. 

I have no desire to rob the re- 
formers of their pet theme and slo- 
gan “segregation.” But we should 
remember that before the Civil War 
there was no race hatred in the 
United States. It was that war, 
with its consequent changing of 
political and economic conditions 
for the Negro, that created the sys- 
tem known as segregation. 

Once such a system became profit- 
able to landed interests, it was pro- 
moted as a tradition to be respected. 
And this heinous system will con- 
tinue to thwart the progress of the 
Negro unless either our discrimina- 
tory tax laws are changed or suffi- 
cient land is acquired by Negroes 
to insure their social freedom. 

On the basis of mutual respect 
and economic justice, the white and 
Negro races can live in juxtaposi- 
tion. Neither needs impose upon 
the other. For it is the right of all 
people, regardless of race or creed, 
that they shall have liberty and an 
untrammeled opportunity for the 
pusuit of happiness. 


THE FIRST and only Negro governor in this country was 
Pinckney Pinchback of Louisiana who. served from December, 1872, 


to February, 1875. 


H. E. Zimmerman 


{| John Lomax gathered songs 
of Negro life for the future 


H. Singing 


Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 
By Donald Day 


E HAS heard America 
H singing, not in the Metro- 

politan Opera House, not 

in her fashionable 
churches, but out of her heart. John 
A. Lomax has corralled the cowboy 
at the round-up, at the bunkhouse, 
and in saloons. He has combed the 
penitentiaries, the Mississippi Delta, 
and the cypress swamps of Louisi- 
ana, and in all of these places the 
people—at times lonely, at times 
gay—have sung to him. 

The Library of Congress has re- 
cordings of thousands of songs 
which, but for his forty years of un- 
tiring efforts, might have been lost 
forever. It was under the spell of 
his enthusiasm that the Library 
started its Archive of American Folk 
Song, and now all of us, by writing 
in to the Library, can get records and 
enjoy the stirring, spontaneous 
songs Lomax has found. 

Home on the Range is an ex- 
ample of what his forty years of 
searching has brought. Lomax 
found this song in San Antonio in 
1908. There he heard of a Negro 
who had once followed the Old 
Chisholm Trail as a cook. Warmed 
by Lomax’s enthusiasm, the Negro 
sang, gladly and vibrantly, into a 
crude little Edison recording ma- 
chine. Toward evening, the old 


man, his eyes half closed, sang 
softly, “Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope 
play.” 

Here was a song Lomax had never 
heard, and the power and the beauty 
of it moved him profoundly. Both 
the words and the music appeared 
in his first ballad collection, pub- 
lished in 1910. The wide popular- 
ity of the song did not come until 
1933, when it was proclaimed as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s favorite. 

Overnight it became a sensation. 
People who wished to profit by the 
song’s success sued publishers and 
radio networks for half a million 
dollars, charging infringement of 
copyright. But they lost their suit. 
A wise court ruled that in both its 
melody and lyrics the song was a 
part of the campfire music of the 
cowboy and true folk music, hence 
in the public domain. 

That is where Lomax wanted it. 
And that is where he wanted to 
bring such other popular tunes as 
Old Paint, De Ballit of de Boll 
Weevil, Little Joe, the Wrangler, 
Whoo pie-ti-yi-yo, Git Along Little 
Dogie, and the work songs, the 
play songs, and the love songs of 
the Negro. 

In 1908 Lomax went to a Negro 
camp on the Brazos River. When he 
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asked for singers, he was sent to a 
woman named Dink. He found 
her washing her man’s clothes, out 
behind their patched and faded tent. 
Dink stopped and eyed Lomax curi- 
ously. 

“Do you know any sinful songs, 
Dink” he asked. ‘Any work songs 
or love songs?” 

Dink’s eyes dropped to her wash- 
board. She was shy about singing 
“sinful songs’ before a white man. 
But she finally came out with a 
haunting, sad melody which Lomax 
had never before heard. All the 
pathos of her insecure life throbbed 
through the words and music. Then 
she sang another song even more 
poignant. Today snatches of the 
melody and words as Ding sang 
them in her clear powerful voice 
still ring in his ears. 


When I wo’ my ap’ns low, 

Couldn't keep you from my do’. 

Fare thee well, O Honey, fare thee 
well. 


Now I wears my ap'ns high, 

Sca’cely ever see you passin’ by. 

Fare thee well, O Honey, fare thee 
well. 


Carl Sandberg says Dink’s Song 
has an eloquence and a passion as 
spontaneous and as fine as anything 
Sappho ever wrote. Sandburg sings 
it on most of his lecture programs. 


Dink’s singing crystallized in Lo-. 


max’s mind a growing appreciation 
of the power and beauty of the “‘sin- 
ful” song of the Negro. Mission- 
aries had popularized the spirituals 
of the Negro, but Lomax began 
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more and more to see in the work, 
love and play songs a unique body 
of literature and music which had 
come out of the great sadness of a 
people. 

After the expiration of his Shel- 
don fellowship, Lomax had to de- 
vote the next twenty years to making 
a living for himself, a wife, and 
four children. Ballad-hunting be- 
came an avocation—but one he pur- 
sued whenever a chance arose. 

It was not until 1933, after Lo- 
max had lost all his savings in the 
depression and his health soon after, 
that he got back to his real interest. 
He had a double-edged problem: he 
wanted above all things to finish 
collecting the songs of America, but 
how was he to do that and also 
manage to get his young son, Alan, 
through college? Finally, Lomax 
determined to go out after the songs 
and to take Alan along as his helper. 

He was determined that this odys- 
sey must not end with merely writ- 
ing the songs down. What he 
wanted now was a permanent and 
enduring record of America’s songs. 
And he wanted them in a form 
that would not wear out or be lost 
with time. 

If the songs were recorded on 
the most efficient equipment, why 
shouldn’t the Library of Congress 
keep the master record so that re- 
productions could be made forever? 
Lomax went to Washington and 
had a talk with Carl Engle, head 
of the music division of the Library 
of Congress. The Library at that 
time had no recordings of American 
folk music but Engle agreed that 
music was* made to be heard, not 
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to be read. He agreed that the 
Library would furnish Lomax with 
equipment if he would deposit his 
records in the Library. Thus, in 
1933, began the Archive of Amer- 
ican Folk Song. 

The equipment the Library agreed 
to supply had to be specially made, 
and this would take time. Lomax 
was impatient to get started so, with 
a bank account as slim as a hijack- 
er’s conscience, he set off at once. 
Fitted into the back seat of his Ford 
was a recording machine. Some- 
how, too, he made room for cots, 
bedding, and cooking equipment. 
Alan sat beside him, asleep, not at 
all interested in their mission. 

Thirty miles from Dallas, driving 
along the highway, Lomax heard a 
woman singing. Her voice was 
clear and rich. They stopped the 
car in front of a dilapidated cabin. 
Out back they found a wrinkled old 
Negro woman rubbing clothes with 
all her might, singing as she worked. 

They unloaded and set up their 
machine, and in a tremulous voice, 
loaded with pathos, the old woman 
sang, as she continued to rub 
clothes, the beautiful spiritual, 
God’s Goin’ to Trouble de Wa- 
ters. Alan’s expression of indiffer- 
ence changed. He listened atten- 
tively, reverently. The old woman 
sang other songs. When they left, 
Alan said in a soft voice, ‘‘Dad, is 
this the sort of singing we are going 
to record?” 

“Yes, son. This sort and the 
equally powerful sinful songs of the 
Negro.” 

Alan was converted. Soon his 
enthusiasm for ballads had grown 
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to the point that he wanted to free 
all the convicts who could sing, to 
let out of the penitentiaries the men 
and women who so poignantly ex- 
pressed in their songs the joys and 
the sorrows of their oppressed lives. 

To find the sinful songs of the 
Negro, the Lomaxes first went to the 
honky-tonks, barrel houses, and low 
gambling dives. But they found 
that the radio had replaced the kind 
of singer they sought. New Or- 
leans, which they had hoped would 
be their richest field, proved almost 
songless. Doggedly, they tried 
Beale Street in Memphis, but with 
worse luck. 

Then they decided to try the peni- 
tentiaries. The sinful songs were 
best known and sung by the wander- 
ing guitar-picking Negroes who 
made a living by frequenting the 
dives. Many of these men, sought 
after by women, eventually got into 
shooting or cutting scrapes with 
jealous lovers or husbands, and al- 
most invariably landed in the pen- 
itentiary. There, away from the 
contamination of the radio and of 
the white man, their songs contin- 
ued “pure Negro,” and there the 
Lomaxes decided they would go 
after them. 

The hunch proved right. In the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary they 
found Huddie Ledbetter, better 
known as “Lead Belly.’’ From the 
time he first saw this Negro 
crouched over his guitar, his fingers 
making incredibly swift, skilful 
runs, as he sang in his rich bari- 
tone voice with intensity and pas- 
sion, Lomax knew that this was the 
man who could induce the other 
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convicts to sing the songs he wanted. 

More than that, Lead Belly car- 
ried in his head the words and tunes 
to more than 500 songs, including 
that plaintiff epic known as De 
Ballit of de Boll Weevil: 


Oh, have you heard de lates’, 

De lates’ of de songs? 

It’s about dem little Boll Weevils, 
Dey's picked up bofe feet an’ gone 
A-lookin' for a home, 

Jes a-lookin' for a home. 


De Boll Weevil is a little bug 
Fu'um Mexico, dey say, 

He come to try dis Texas soil 
En thought he better stay, 
A-lookin' for a home, 

Jes a-lookin' for a home. 


De fus’ time I saw de Boll Weevil 
He wuz setting on de square, 

De nex’ time I saw the Boll Weevil 
He had all his family dere— 

Dey’s lookin’ for a home, 

Jes a-lookin' for a home. 


Lead Belly had sung his way out 
of the Texas penitentiary after he 
had served only seven of a thirty- 
years’ term for murder. Meanwhile 
he had killed another man. Lead 
Belly begged Lomax to get him a 
pardon from the Governor of Lou- 
isiana. 

A year after their first meeting 
with Lead Belly, the Negro was set 


free to accompany them, The Mod- , 


ern Language Association asked Lo- 
max to have Lead Belly give a 
program of Negro music at its an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia. Lo- 
max decided to risk taking Lead 
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Belly to Philadelphia, for he had 
always felt that if the singer could 
get a hearing in the East, he would 
not only make a name for himself, 
but would also bring the sinful 
songs of the Negro to the public 
attention. 

Lead Belly was a sensation in 
Philadelphia and later in New York. 
He appeared on the March of Time 
program, he played his guitar and 
sang before audiences ranging from 
Negro convicts to scholars, and he 
was universally applauded. 

But troubles soon developed. No 
lodging house or hotel south of Har- 
lem would take Lead Belly in with 
Lomax and Alan. In Harlem no 
lodging place would take them in 
with Lead Belly. This meant that 
the irresponsible Lead Belly had to 
stay alone—free to wander about 
at night. Finally, in an effort to 
stabilize Lead Belly, so that he 
might to the job he could do in his 
singing, Lomax took a house in 
Connecticut and sent for the Ne- 
gro’s girl, Martha, and arranged 
their marriage himself, giving the 
bride away. Alan served as best 
man. 

The newlyweds were happy for a 
while, but Lead Belly’s resentment 
at schedules and regular perform- 
ances and a regulated life continued 
to grow. The strain of being a real 
artist was too much. Lomax de- 
cided that the only fair thing to both 
Lead Belly and to himself was to 
send the Negro and his Martha back 
to Shreveport. They went gladly, 
already tired of the demands which 
fame had made upon them. 

Lomax’s obsession for hearing 
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America sing and for recording her 
songs ended only when his health 
forced him to quit traveling in 
1941. By then he and Alan, greatly 
aided by annual grants from the 
Carnegie Foundation, had piled up 
in the Archive of American Folk 
Song the amazing total of more 
than 10,000 recordings. The Li- 
brary of Congress had not had one 
folk song recording until Lomax 
began his work in 1933. Mean- 
while other collectors, inspired by 
the Lomaxes’ work, had added an- 
other 10,000 recordings to their 
total. 
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But Lomax was not satisfied to 
have the recordings filed away 
where they could be used only by 
scholars and research workers. He 
wanted them to be made available 
to everyone. In this he had the 
enthusiastic support of Archibald 
MacLeish, who induced the Car- 
negie people to grant funds for 
building a sound studio at the Li- 
brary of Congress, where the records 
could be reproduced under the most 
favorable conditions. All of the 


20,000 songs resting in the Archive 
may be obtained now at cost by 
anyone. 


Many Negroes? 


EVEN Negroes themselves and students of “race relations’ gen- 
erally expressed surprise a few years ago when they were told that 
there were probably twice as many Negroes in Latin America as in 
the United States. 

No exact enumeration of Negroes in all of America has, however, 
ever been even attempted. The great flexibility of the “color line” 
in some of the countries would make a statistician’s nightmare out 
of such an effort. 

A very rough guess would be that there are close to forty million 
Negroes in the Western Hemisphere, located mainly on the coasts 
of the Atlantic Ocean. According to census figures there are about 
thirteen million Negroes in the United States. There is perhaps 
about an equal number in Brazil. The next largest number is in the 
Caribbean area, where there may be ten million. The remainder are 
to be found in the Guianas, in the Pacific low-lands of Peru and 
Ecuador, with small scattered groups and individuals in all coun- 
tries. Negroes thus constitute almost 15 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the American continents. 

Robert C. Jones, Sociology and Social Research 
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NORMAN ROSTEN in the course of 
gathering material for a book on the 
Alcan highway talked to as many men as 
possible about the building of the road. 

“What was the first thing you did 
when you got back’’ he asked. a Negro 
engineer. 

The GI broke into a laugh. 

“You'd better ask the second thing,” 
he said. 

Clip Boutell, New York Post 

IT WAS dark and the colonel was 
hurtying along in his jeep over a lonely 
road in Germany. His driver pulled up 
at a fork in the road to ask directions of 
a Negro guard stationed there. 

They followed the guard’s directions 
until they decided the route was un- 
familiar and the driver got out to investi- 
gate. Walking ahead in the gloom for 
thirty yards, he came to a blown-up 
bridge. 

Hurrying back to the guard, the en- 
raged officer demanded an explanation. 
The guard sighed: “I don’t understand, 
sir. I’ve been sending traffic that way 
all night, and you're the first to com- 
plain.” 

James Simpson 

“NOW YOUNG MAN,” said the 
trial judge advocate to a Negro soldier 
at a court martial, “you understand that 
under the regulations you are presumed 
to be innocent.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the private. “But 


then why all this effort to convict me?” : 


Ralph Kearns 

LEAVING his camp for overseas duty, 

a colored soldier was being seen off by 
his bride of several days. In the excite- 
ment he misplaced his baggage at the 
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railroad station and he left her for sev- 
eral minutes to look for the missing suit- 
case. He saw a corporal who looked like 
he might know something. 

“Say, bub, have you seen my bag 
around here anywhere?” 

The corporal was a wiseacre and 
pointed to the soldier's bride up the plat- 
form, saying: “Yeah, she’s up the plat- 
form, talking to a sergeant.” 

Richard Carney 


A PSYCHIATRIC board was testing 
the mentality of a Negro soldier. ‘Do 
you ever hear voices without being able 
to tell who is speaking or where the 
voices come from?” he was asked. 

“Yes sir,” answered the Negro. 

“And when does this occur?” 

“When I answer the telephone.” 

J. N. Baker, Coronet 


OVERHEARD during a company in- 
spection when a sergeant was eating a 
Negro rookie for wearing civilian shoes 
for a formation. 

“I wore them in private life,” ex- 
plained the soldier. 

“So what?’’ snapped the sarge. ‘Did 
you have a high silk hat when you were 
a civilian?” 

“Why yes, Sergeant, I did,” was the 
reply. 

“Then why don’t you wear the hat 
here, too?” 

“Don't be silly,” answered the private. 
“Who ever heard of wearing a top hat 
with brown shoes?” 

John Ralph 


{| Miscegenation proves mixed species 
better men than neighboring Aryans 


Brazil Mixes | 


Condensed from the book, ‘Brazil: An Interpretation” 
By Gilberto Freyre 


RAZIL is more closely related 
8 to Africa than to Europe. 
Some of the millions of Ne- 
groes imported to Brazilian 
plantations were obtained from Af- 
rican areas of the most advanced 
Negro culture. This explains why 
there were African slaves in Brazil 
—mren of Mohammedan faith and 
intellectual training—who were cul- 
turally superior to some of their 
European, white, Catholic masters. 
More than one foreigner who vis- 
ited Brazil in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was surprised to find that the 
leading French bookseller of the 
Empire's capital had among his cus- 
tomers Mohammedan Negroes of 
Bahia. 

Some Bahian slaves were able to 
“write Arabic fluently” and were 
“vastly superior to their masters.” 
Perhaps no other American colony 
had, among its Africans imported 
for labor, so large a number of cul- 
turally advanced Negroes. 

In Brazil, probably more com- 
monly than in any other American 
colony, beautiful Negroes became 
the famous mistresses of wealthy 
and prominent Portuguese mer- 


chants in Bahia and Ouro Preto, Rio - 


and Recife. Some of them sur- 
passed their white rivals in prestige. 
In Minas Geraes more than one be- 
came rich and married their daugh- 


ters to socially important young 
men, European or Brazilian white. 
One such was Jacintha de Siqueira. 
Many a Brazilian now prominent in 
political or professional life has her 
blood in his veins. 

Negroes are now rapidly disap- 
pearing in Brazil, merging into the 
white stock. In some areas the ten- 
dency seems to be towards the stab- 
ilization of mixed-bloods in a new 
ethnic type, similar to the Polyne- 
sian. 

There has been, and still is, social 
distance between different groups of 
the population. But social distance 
is—more truly today than in the 
colonial age or during the Empire 
(when slavery was central in the 
social structure) —the result of this 
class consciousness, rather than of 
race or color prejudice. Since the 
Brazilian attitude is one of large 
tolerance towards people who have 
African blood but who can pass for 
white, nothing is more expressive 
than the popular saying: “Anyone 
who escapes being an evident Negro 
is white.”’ 

Sir Richard Burton observed in 
Imperial Brazil that “here all men, 
especially free men, who are not 
black are white; and often a man is 
officially white, but naturally almost 
a Negro. This is directly opposed 
to the system in the United States 
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where all men who are not unmixed 
white are black.” 

Visiting Brazil half a century 
after Burton, Bryce included it 
among the countries where the dis- 
tinction between the races is a dis- 
tinction “of rank or class rather 
than of colors.” 

Even during colonial days, if a 
person was politically or socially 
important the fact that his or her 
ethnic past had some direct contact 
with Africa was robbed of signifi- 
cance by present position: he or she 
passed for white. 

The Russian is now revealing to 
the world a new and in some ways 
successful type of social organization 
that includes miscegenation (espe- 
cially Euro-Asiatic race mixture) 
among its solutions of social prob- 
lems. In more than one aspect of 
its ethnic and social situation, Brazil 
reminds one of Russia; it is almost 
an American Russia. 

Brazil stands today as a com- 
munity from whose experiment in 
miscegenation other communities 
may profit. Probably in no other 
complex modern community are 
problems of race relations being 
solved in a more democratic or 
Christian way than in Portuguese 
America. And Brazil’s experiment 
does not indicate that miscegenation 
leads to degeneration. 

Professor Charles R. Stockard’s 
conclusions—that ‘‘mongrelization 
among widely different 
stocks has very probably caused the 
degradation and even the elimina- 
tion of certain groups’ and that “if 
one considers the histories of some 
of the South European and Asia 


human 
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Minor countries from a strictly bio- 
logical and genetic point of view, a 
very definite correlation between the 
amalgamation of the whites and ne- 
groid slaves and the loss of intel- 
lectual and social power will be 
found”—do not obtain their best 
support in the Brazilian experience. 

According to Professor Stockard’'s 
theory, Brazil, where miscegenation 
proceeded more freely than in Por- 
tugal or Spain, should be vastly in- 
ferior in intellectual and_ social 
power, not only to Portugal, but to 
quasi-white South American nations 
like Argentina and Chile. Objec- 
tive studies of Latin American na- 
tional or regional variety in achieve- 
ment and cultural development do 
not seem to confirm the inferiority 
of mestizo Brazil to its more 
“Aryan’’ neighbors. 

It is in Brazil and not in the 
more “Aryan” countries that one 
finds today the most vigorously crea- 
tive group of young architects, 
young painters and young composers 
of Latin America; and, in mestizo 
Brazil, the most creative group of 
medical scientists engaged in the 
study of the so-called tropical dis- 
eases and of problems peculiar to 
tropical areas. Brazil is universally 
known for the work of scientists like 
Cruz, Chagas, Fontes, Roquette 
Pinto, Almeida, Silva Mello, Vital 
Brazil, and Lins. The successful 
experiments of Brazilian investiga- 
tors (some of the mestizo) with 
anti-venom serums to nullify the ef- 
fects of poisonous snakes save many 
lives in many countries every year. 

Another fact that seems to refute 
those who emphatically generalize 
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on the social and intellectual effects 
of what they call “mongrelization” 
is that for years the Brazilian areas 
producing the largest number of 
political leaders and men of liter- 
ary, scientific, and artistic talent 
have been the areas notable for the 
extension and intensity of ethnic 
amalgamation and cultural interpen- 
etration: the North-east (including 
Bahia and Sergipe), Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Garaes, and Sao Paulo. 

During the Empire, Bahia was 
known as the “Brazilian Virginia” 
because most of the cabinet presi- 
dents came from that province. 
Some of the cabinet presidents of 
the Brazilian Empire, though their 
formal behavior was like that of 
members of the British Parliament, 
were men with Negro blood. 

Failure was the lot of most of the 
Anglo-American colonists who went 
to nineteenth century Brazil because 
it was a slavery country and they 
were used to being owners of Ne- 
groes and their superiors. Dozens 
of disappointed Southerners went to 
Brazil after the South was defeated 
in the Civil War, and very few were 
successful or happy in their new 
home. 

Almost thirty years ago an Amer- 
ican geographer, Mr. L. E. Elliott, 
inquiring what had become of those 
fellow countrymen of his who had 
gone to Brazil after the Civil War, 
was told a story that he describes as 
“comedy instead of tragedy.”’ It is 
told of the group that settled in 
Santa Barbara to grow watermelons. 
One year, just as the crop ripened 
(so the story goes), cholera broke 
out in Sao Paulo; the sale of melons 
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was forbidden and the growers 
faced ruin. 

As a new United States consul 
had just been appointed to Santos 
by the new President of the United 
States—Cleveland, a Democrat—the 
Southerners decided that the new 
consul must also be a good demo- 
crat. On his arrival, therefore, they 
wrote him a letter of congratulation 
and told him of their difficult eco- 
nomic situation. The consul, it 
seems, replied cordially, suggesting 
that, as consul, he should visit them; 
and received post haste a warm wel- 
come from the Southerners. 

“The afternoon of his arrival at 
the colony found the entire pop- 
ulation drawn up on the platform, 
a southern colonel at the head of 
the deputation. The train rolls up, 
a first-class compartment door 
opens, a gentleman steps out with 
a suitcase, and walks up to the 
colonel with outstretched hand. It 
was the consul, but a consul as black 
as the ace of spades. It is said that 
the Colonel, rising nobly to the oc- 
casion . . . shook the hand of the 
consul, and that he and the other 
Southerners gave the official the time 
of his life; but when he departed 
they vowed that never, never again 
would they trust a Democratic ad- 
ministration.”’ 

Most of the descendants of the 
Civil War Southerners in Brazil 
have learned to forget their preju- 
dice against Negroes and mestizos. 
Some have had to come into con- 
tact with Brazilian senators or prom- 
inent business leaders or profes- 
sional men not purely white but 
mixed-blood white and Negro. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By George Kauffman 


UST AS Jim Crow in Amer- 
keeps a “Negro in his 


place” so Jim Crow in the 
Philippines keeps a “Filipino 
in his place.” 

A Filipino’s ‘‘place” in his own 
country is simply not to be in the 
same place a white person is at 
the same time; and since the only 
work a white person does in the 
islands is to drink cool liquors in 
modern air-conditioned hotels, the 
only place left for a Filipino is in 
the rice fields, mines, or factories 
. . . at the tremendous inflationary 
wage of under a buck a day! 

Should Filipinos see American 
Negro troops on an equal footing 
with white troops, they might get 
some dangerous ideas known as 
democracy; the USO is Jim Crow- 
ing Negro GI's, as is the Red Cross. 

This ludicrous and stupid situa- 
tion I saw every day from the very 
first day of the liberation of Manila 
in February until recently when I 
flew home for furlough after two 
years and three months in Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and the Philip- 
pines in the US Army. 
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In the Philippines while hun. 
dreds of thousands of white troops 

for the first time in their life go out 

with colored girls (and like it), they 

at the same time tell these beautiful 

Filipinos not to go out with colored 

Americans! 

The white race is telling one 
colored race not to go out with an- 
other colored people. 

My outfit established an Enlisted 
Men’s Club; the colonel from the 
Adjutant General’s Office an- 
nounced that while it was the de- 
sire of the general to have the EM’s 
Club, the general felt that to allow 
Filipino girls in the club would 
“cause trouble.” We were assured 
that ‘‘this does not mean discrimina- 
tion, and that it is perfectly demo- 
cratic (sic) because the Officer’s 
Club likewise has the same ruling. 

Furthermore “‘this policy has been 
in effect since the American Army 
first came to the Islands (in 1898) .” 

This ruling made most of the 
boys feel bad. They all had fine 
friends among the Filipino fami- 
lies, and they could not see them- 
selves going to their homes for din- 
ners and companionship without 
returning same in the good old 
American custom. 

But they joined the club and an- 
nounced to their Filipino girl- 
friends that “only service personnel 
and WACs are allowed’’ which of 
course is a lie. 

How do the officers get around 
this ruling? When I take a Filipino 
girl to my Club, the MP at the en- 
trance stops me; an Officer takes the 
same girl and all of a sudden she 
becomes ‘‘Spanish.”” 


{ Senator Bilbo, open admirer of Nazis, 
faces growing demand for impeachment 


Condensed from Reader’s Scope 
By Albert E. Kahn 


HEN Theodore Gilmore 
Uri was running for 
United States Senator from 
Mississippi in 1934, he 
composed a campaign circular which 
included this description of himself: 
“A man of titanic energy and dy- 
namic driving force! A wonder in 
sustained power of endurance, and 
a marvel of intellectual brilliance!” 
The description is inadequate. It 
fails to mention that Bilbo is a self- 
confessed bribe-taker, an admitted 
member of the Ku Klux Klan and 
a Nazi-style propagandist. 

“The Germans appreciate the im- 
portance of race values,” declared 
Bilbo in 1938. Today, after tens 
of thousands of Americans have 
given their lives to destroy Nazism 
in Europe, Bilbo is energetically 
promoting Nazi-like ideology in 
the United States. 

A wizened little man, with a 
deeply furrowed face, tight lips 
and coldly gleaming eyes, the 68- 
year old Senator from Mississippi 
has had a notably checkered career. 
In the early 1900's Bilbo was a 
Baptist minister and the supervisor 
of a girls’ school in Mississippi. He 
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scandal the full facts of which are 
still unknown. 

A few years later when he had 
entered politics and become a State 
Senator, Bilbo accepted several hun- 
dred dollars to swing an important 
election in the State Legislature. 
After admitting at a Grand Jury 
hearing that he had taken the bribe, 
which he claimed he had accepted 
to expose the bribe-givers, Bilbo 
avoided expulsion from the State 
Senate by the slim margin of one 
vote. 

The Senate members passed a 
resolution stating that Bilbo was 
“unfit to sit with honest, upright 
men in a_ respectable legislative 
body, and he is hereby asked to re- 
sign.” 

Bilbo refused to resign, brazened 
out the incident and subsequently 
managed to have the resolution 
stricken from the records. In 1923, 
during another of the scandals in 
which he was periodically involved, 
Bilbo was cited for contempt of 
court, fined and sentenced to 30 days 
in jail. 

Such scandals, however, did not 
interfere with Bilbo’s rise in poli- 
tics. On the contrary, Bilbo used 
them to his advantage. Posing as 
the persecuted champion of the peo- 
ple’s cause, and making grandiose 
campaign promises with a revival- 
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left the job abruptly following a - 
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ist fervor, Bilbo became Lieutenant- 
Governor and then Governor of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Once in office, Bilbo promptly 
shelved his campaign promises. 
His private motto was: “The voters 
always forget.” When Bilbo finished 
his final gubernatorial term, the 
State of Mississippi was $11,500,- 
000 in debt and $1,326.27 remained 
in the treasury. 

While Governor of Mississippi, 
Bilbo publicly declared that what 
his state needed was a Mussolini. 
Corruption, crime and violence were 
the rule of the day. 

When a lynch mob burned a Ne- 
gro at the stake in 1929, and there 
was a wide-spread demand that the 
murderers be brought to justice, 
Governor Bilbo, who hed boasted of 
being a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan, declared that he had “neither 
the time nor the money” to conduct 
an investigation. A series of simi- 
lar lynchings followed. 

In 1934 Bilbo was elected to the 
United States Senate by approxi- 
mately five percent of the potential 
voters in Mississippi. (Negro citi- 
zens in Mississippi, who comprise 
half of the population of the state, 
are deprived of their constitutional 
right to vote. Tens of thousands of 
poor white citizens are also kept 
from voting because of their in- 
ability to pay the poll tax.) 

With Axis agents spreading their 
disruptive racist propaganda on 
every continent, Senator Bilbo soon 
emerged as a leading American ex- 
ponent of fascist racist doctrines. 
While filibustering against anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax bills and 
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similar legislation, Bilbo carried on 
an incessant campaign of slander | 
and vilification against Negroes 
and other national groups in the 
United States. 

“God created the whites,” de- 
clared Bilbo in one of his harangues 
on the floor of the Senate. “I do 
not know who created the blacks. 
Surely the devil created the mon- 
grels.”” The Senator from Missis- 
sippi urged that the 13,000,000 
Negro Americans be deported from 
the United States. 

The similarity between Bilbo’s 
racist propaganda and that being 
spread by the Axis Propaganda 
Ministries was not accidental. Ina 
speech delivered in the Senate on 
June 6, 1938, Bilbo proclaimed his 
sympathetic appreciation of Axis 
propaganda. Here is an excerpt 
from Bilbo’s speech: 

“Race consciousness is developing 
in all parts of the world. For ex- 
ample, consider Italy, consider Ger- 
many. . . . It will be recalled that 
Hitler gave as the basis of his pro- 
gram to unite Germany with Aus- 
tria ‘German blood ties.’ The Ger- 
mans appreciate the importance of 
race values. They understand that 
racial improvement is the greatest 
asset that any country can have.” 

Following Pearl Harbor, with 
Americans of every creed, color and 
national origin united in an all-out 
effort to smash the Axis, Senator 
Bilbo repeatedly took the floor in 
the Senate to slander and urge vio- 
lence against Catholics, Negroes, 
Jews, American Poles, Italians, and 
other national and religious groups 
in the United States. For sheer 
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venom and scurrility, his drawling 
harangues were unprecedented in 
the history of the U. S. Senate. 

When letters of protest against 
his speeches poured into Bilbo’s 
Washington office from all parts of 
the country, the Senator answered 
them with insults and vituperation. 
One letter of protest came from a 
young Italian-American woman 
named Josephine Piccolo. Three of 
Miss Piccolo’s brothers had served 
in the U. S. Army; one of them had 
died in action, another had been 
severely wounded and the third was 
in combat duty as a paratrooper. 

In his reply to Miss Piccolo, Sena- 
tor Bilbo addressed her as ‘My dear 
‘Dago,’”’ and told her to “keep her 
dirty proboscis” out of his affairs. 
Following the publication of his let- 
ter and its widespread condemna- 
tion in the press of the nation, Bilbo 
declared that it was ‘on old South- 
ern custom’ to refer to Italian- 
Americans as ““Dagoes.” 

When Walter Winchell com- 
mented that Bilbo had reached a 
“new low in demagoguery and big- 
otry,” the Senator inserted into the 
Congressional Record the statement 
that Winchell was a “dirty scandal- 
monger kike.’”’ The phrase was not 
original. It had been used fre- 
quently by the Nazi Propaganda 
Ministry, which shared Senator Bil- 
bo’s hatred and fear of Winchell’s 
anti-fascist reportage. 

In another letter, Bilbo openly 
called for progroms in America. 
“Jewish and Negro minorities,” he 
wrote, “are trying to destroy our 
freedom and the American way of 
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life.” He went on to say that “even- 
tually the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people would revolt and figura- 
tively liquidate every member of 
these groups.” 

Occasionally, however, a distinct- 
ly cordial note entered into Senator 
Bilbo’s correspondence. In June 
1945, for example, the Senator 
wrote a most friendly letter to Kurt 
Mertig of New York City, thanking 
him for his “very interesting” and 
“very valuable’ communication, 
and promising to follow his advice. 
Kurt Mertig was a former employee 
of the Nazi-directed German-Amer- 
ican Line. He had long been a 
notorious fifth column propagand- 
ist and intimate of German agents 
operating in America. 

Throughout the country during 
the past few months, a wave of 
public indignation has been mount- 
ing against Bilbo. Educators and 
labor leaders, churchmen and pro- 
fessionals, businessmen and editors, 
veterans and congressmen joined in 
a growing demand for the impeach- 
ment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

“Truly there is no worse influence 
in high life than Senator Bilbo,” 
declared a recent editorial in the 
New Orleans Item. “He is a dis- 
grace to Juniper Grove, where he 
was born; to Mississippi, which he 
represents; and to the nation, of 
which unfortunately, he is a citi- 
zen.” 

If the mounting wrath against 
him culminates in impeachment and 
disgrace, Bilbo will no longer be 
Mississippi's responsibility, nor 
America’s badge of shame. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


HARPLY divergent views 
S separate Negro and white 
opinion in America in the 
controversy over whether the 
popular, often-performed play 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is anti-Negro. 
Negroes themselves are pretty 
much on opposite sides of the fence, 
the January Necro Dicest poll re- 
veals. Only by a slight margin 
does the Negro population generally 
feel that the famous Abolitionist 
play by Harriet Beecher Stowe is a 
reflection on their race. On the 
other hand most whites expressed 
the belief that the play is for the 
Negro rather than against him. 
Results in the poll on the query, 
“Is Uncle Tom’s Cabin anti-Ne- 
gro?’ as tabulated among whites 
showed: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 8% 81% 11% 
West 10% 78% 12% 
South 1% 95% 4% 


General feeling among whites 
questioned is that the play which 
has been performed in America 
more than any other play is pro- 
Negro by virtue of its being anti- 
slavery. By showing how Negro 
slaves were mistreated and stirring 
up sympathy for them, the Har- 


riet Beecher Stowe classic presented’ 


the case for the Negro’s freedom 
and certainly should be welcomed 
with open arms by Negroes, the 
majority of whites believe. 
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A very small group agreed with 
the majority of Negroes who felt 
that Uncle Tom's Cabin presents 
the Negro in a submissive, docile, 
cringing role which portrays the 
Negro as less than a man. 

These whites and Negroes agree 
that the play was fine in its time, 
that it served as a valuable weapon 
in a past era but that with the new 
manhood and militancy of the Ne- 
gto today, it has no place on the 
American stage. They point out 
that the name “Uncle Tom’ in 
Negro circles has become synonym- 
ous with any colored person who 
bows down to whites and will not 
fight for his full rights as an Amer- 
ican. 

The tabulation among Negroes 
showed the following results: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 58% 36% 6% 
West 61% 35% 4% 
South 50% 41% 9% 


Those Negroes who stated that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was not anti- 
Negro based their opinion on the 
belief that the play today represents 
an era in history that is part of the 
heritage of the Negro and despite 
the changes that have given Negroes 
a new stature and new attitudes, it 
remains a valid picture of the past 
which cannot be ignored. Many 
objected to efforts to ban the play 
as not in line with free American 
expression. 


No: 


IVE YEARS ago I thought I 
Jive caught history complet- 

ing as neat and foolish a cir- 

cle on this loop-the-loop as 
was possible for her to do. It was 
when, in a Boston paper, my startled 
eyes encountered a squib announc- 
ing that the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution would celebrate the 
Fourth of July in Boston (of all 
places) by holding a tea party (of 
all things) for Bundles for Britain 
(of all causes). 

Of recent weeks history seems to 
have been outdoing herself on this 
self-same loop-the-loop. 

Here is the announcement that 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was barred, not 
in Scottsboro or in any Southern 
town, but in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
own Connecticut—first in Bridge- 
port, then in New Haven. Why? 
Because the play was ‘‘anti-Negro.” 

For me, at least, a certain irony 
lurked in the mere fact that I first 
read the story in the Herald Tribune. 
I could not help remembering what 
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SI, 
Anti- Negro? 


Condensed from 
Saturday Review of Literature 


By John Mason Brown 


a writer for the Herald had said 
about Uncle Tom’s Cabin when it 
was performed in New York ninety- 
three years ago. The gentleman 
from the Herald was as horrified as 
the piece he wrote horrifies us today. 
Had he been Simon Legree, he 
could not have hated the play more. 
He described it as a “firebrand of 
the most dangerous character to the 
peace of the whole country.” 

“The institution of Southern slav- 
ery is recognized and protected by 
the federal constitution, upon which 
this Union was established, and 
which holds it together. But for 
the compromises on the slavery 
question, we should have no consti- 
tution and no Union—and would, 
perhaps, have been at this day, in 
the condition of the South American 
republics, divided into several mili- 
tary despotisms, constantly warring 
with each other, and each within it- 
self. The Fugitive Slave law only 
carries out one of the plain provi- 
sions of the constitution. When a 
Southern slave escapes to us, we are 
in honor bound to return him to his 
master. 
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“And yet, here in this city— 
which owes its wealth, population, 
power, and prosperity, to the Union 
and the constitution, and this same 
institution of slavery, to a greater 
degree than any other city in the 
Union—here we have nightly repre- 
sented, at a popular theatre, the 
most exaggerated enormities of 
Southern slavery, playing directly 
into the hands of the abolitionists 
and abolition kidnappers of slaves, 
and doing their work for them. 
What will our Southern friends 
think of all our professions of re- 
spect for their delicate social insti- 
tution of slavery, when they find 
that even our amusements are over- 
drawn caricatures exhibiting our 
hatred against it and against them? 
Is this consistent with good faith, 
or honor, or the every day obliga- 
tions of hospitality? No, it is not. 
It is a sad blunder; for when our 
stage shall become the deliberate 
agent in the cause of abolitionism, 
with the sanction of the public, and 
their approbation, the peace and 
harmony of this Union will soon 
be ended.” 

The anger and alarm felt by the 
Herald’s writer were, of course, the 
perfect tribute to the power pos- 
sessed by Uncle Tom's Cabin. No 
book championing the Negro’s 
cause has equalled it in the effects 
it produced. If used both the thea- 
tre and the novel “as a weapon,” 
long before the Communists were 
to start talking about the stage in 
these terms. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
was the atomic bomb of its day. 
When it exploded, slavery was ob- 
solete. It opened more eyes and 
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touched more hearts than any cor- 
rective work yet written on the sub- 
ject. 

One would have thought that, if 
any book merited the gratitude of 
those interested in racial equality, 
Mrs. Stowe’s classic would have 
been that volume. It may not have 
been the cause of the Civil War, as 
Lincoln once said it was. But it was 
one of its major causes, since it 
blocked the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Whatever her defects as a novel- 
ist may have been, Mrs. Stowe was 
as fierce an enemy of slavery as the 
globe has known. The publication 
of her book was a world event. Van 
Wyck Brooks suggests the drama of 
its impact when he tells us that it 
appeared in thirty-seven languages. 
That three Paris newspapers pub- 
lished it at once. That Macaulay, 
Heine, and George Sand reviewed 
it. That Uncle Tom’s Cabins rose all 
over Europe as restaurants, cream- 
eries, and bazaars. That it sent 
Heine back to his Bible. That in 
far-off Russia it made such an im- 
pression on Tolstoy that, when he 
came to write What Is Art?, he took 
it as an example of the highest type, 
with Dostoievsky’s House of the 
Dead, and much of Victor Hugo. 
“In all the history of the printed 
book,” says Mr. Brooks, Bible 
alone had appeared in so many ver- 
sions.’ Certainly no play has ever 
toured so constantly or been seen 
by so many millions. For years the 
sun never set on it, 

No wonder it is surprising to have 
had Bridgeport and New Haven ban 
a new musical version of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Bridgeport the 
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ban, since lifted, was the result of 
protests sent by CIO Negro groups, 
the Bridgeport Pastors’ Association, 
and the Communist Party. The res- 
olution unanimously adopted in sup- 
port of interracial unity by the ex- 
ecutive board of the Bridgeport In- 
dustrial Union Council finds history 
looping-the-loop ridiculously. 

It objects to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
because it claims the play “refreshed 
memories that tend to portray only 
the weaknesses of a racial minority, 
and holds up to ridicule peoples who 
in the early days of our country 
were unfortunately subjected to ex- 
posures that today would be consid- 
ered atrocious.” 

However well-meant such a pro- 
test may be, it does seem to be both 
misinformed and ill-advised. Cer- 
tainly the Negro is not what he was 
when Mrs. Stowe wrote. Mrs. Stowe 
is one of those who must be thanked 
because he is not. Even in her work, 
it is the white man rather than the 
Negro who is the villain. 

History cannot be changed by 
passing resolutions. There is some- 


T PROBABLY comes as a 
g shock to most white people 
to know that a dramatization 
of the novel Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin would provoke a stream of 
criticism on the part of many Ne- 
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thing at once sinister and silly in 
trying to deny what has been. Slav- 
ery, however hideous, was an his- 
toric fact. The point of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin no less than the truth of 
slavery itself, is that it is the slave 
owner rather than the slave who had 
reason to be ashamed. 

Booker T. Washington, who 

fought valiantly for the Negro’s 
rise, called his autobiography Up 
from Slavery. The important word 
both in that title and in the Negro’s 
progress is the ““Up,’’ not the ‘‘Slav- 
ery.” 
In Russia today people do not try 
to hide the fact that their forebears 
were serfs. Instead, they point to 
serfdom as one of the abuses of a 
vanished past. If Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin humiliates white men by up- 
braiding them with what they did, 
it should please the Negroes by re- 
minding them of how far they have 
come. It should encourage them, 
too, by indicating that the whites 
also have come a long way. The 
play and the book should be looked 
upon as milestones in the progress 
of a proud race. 


By Horace Cayton 


groes and liberal whites. “Here,” 
they say, “is a book that dramatized 
as did no other piece of literature 
the cruelty of the slave system and 
had much to do with bringing about 
the inevitable struggle over that 
question between the South and the 
North. Why on earth, then, would 
Negroes object to its being drama- 
tized?” 
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What these people do not know 
is that the struggle for Negro libera- 
tion has arisen to a higher and more 
intense level. What they don't 
know is that the Uncle Tom who 
embraced the qualities of submis- 
sion, brotherly love, and humility 
was at one time a poignant argu- 
ment against enslaving human be- 
ings, but now offends the sensibili- 
ties of Negroes. 

Uncle Tom, in the language of 
the Negro people, is a term not as- 
sociated with an individual who had 
dignity even under slavery, but has 
become an epithet to describe the 
submissive, passive, cringing Negro 
who would not fight against his op- 
pression. Every Negro leader fears 
that he might be characterized in the 
public eye and the Negro press as 
an Uncle Tom, the worst and most 
telling insult which can be hurled 
against him. 

The difficulty is that many whites 
are measuring Negroes’ demands 
with an obsolete yardstick. Most 
white people in the United States 
have no conception of the intensity 
of the revolt and the rage which is 


stirring in the Negro’s soul. Many 
of them are hurt when they find 
that acts of kindness and efforts to 
show that the Negro is also a human 
being are looked upon by Negroes 
with contempt. 

The Negro no longer needs to 
prove to himself that he is a man 
with normal human qualities. He 
has now taken that for granted. His 
rage is that knowing he is a man, he 
is still not allowed to act like one. 

Recently I tried to draw a parallel 
between a book written by Chester 
B. Himes entitled, If He Hollers 
Let Him Go and the spiritual Let 
My People Go. Both of these ar- 
tistic creations express dissatisfaction 
with the Negro’s position in society, 
but the difference between “that re- 
signed and tragically beautiful spir- 
itual and this toughminded, hard 
hitting book illustrates the change in 
mentality of the American Negro 
from an humble supplicant for jus- 
tice to an enraged and rebellious 
people.” 

By the same token this new Ne- 
gro finds no sympathy for an Uncle 
Tom or even Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
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{| Full employment can go 


long way in solving race problem 


OF, 


By Harold L. Ickes 


EITHER the Constitution of 

TV] United States nor right 

and justice, and certainly 

not Christianity recognized 

any distinction due to the pigmenta- 
tion of the skin. 

But it must be recognized that 
full fruition of the powers and de- 
velopment of the capacities of the 
Negro has not been achieved in our 
nation. 

The problem of the Negro 
merges into and becomes inseparable 
from the greater problem of Amer- 
ican citizens generally, who are at or 
below the line which separates those 
that are able to live in decency and 
comfort from those who are not. 
This is the most serious threat to 
democracy that we are facing today. 
We must find a solution if our de- 
mocracy is to develop and endure. 

There is grave and pressing need 
that we resist more firmly and more 
persistently the exploitation of the 
underprivileged third of the nation 
—a third which contains so large a 
proportion of our Negroes. 

President Truman has ably diag- 
nosed the problem. His solution, 
and it is a solution which affects 
not only the Negroes but all of us in 
the country, is the full employment 
bill. The purpose of this is to at- 
tempt to provide a job at all times 
for everyone who wants to work and 
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is capable of working. If the pur- 
poses of this bill could be achieved, 
a great advance would be made not 
only in solving the Negro problem 
but in finding an answer to the cru- 
cial question which confronts Amer- 
ica today—whether we can make our 
democracy work, 

To me it is an act of the highest 
stupidity that an organized society 
such as our own should have failed 
to avail itself of the productive skills 
of every man and woman in the 
land, regardless of origin, race or 
color. Whatever any individual is 
able to contribute to the wealth of 
the country should be a welcome 
contribution. It goes without say- 
ing that an opportunity should be 
freely given to make such a con- 
tribution. 

A basic concept of the full em- 
ployment program is that it looks 
upon all labor as a potential source 
of power and wealth which is avail- 
able to increase the output of our 
economic system and thus raise our 
standard of living. 

This concept ends for all time the 
idea that Negro labor is merely com- 
peting in the labor market for jobs. 
The competition under the full em- 
ployment program is for more pro- 
duction by more people, not for 
more production by fewer people. 
Hence, Negro labor is looked upon 
under this program as a powerful 
contributing factor to our potential 
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power and wealth. 

If the full employment program 
were brought to its full fruition, 
Negroes would be given opportuni- 
ties to which they are entitled, not 
because they would be singled out 
for special consideration but because 
a great majority of Negroes belong 
to the class that the program is 
designed especially to benefit. 

In the economic realm the Negro 
must accept the burdens as well as 
the rewards of the new patterns of 
labor relations. He must solve his 
particular problem within the frame- 
work of harmonious human rela- 
tions. All workers, white or Negro, 
have the responsibility to secure as 
wide opportunities for labor as 
possible that both may make their 
full contribution to the American 
economy. 

During my own lifetime, I have 
seen great strides made in the direc- 
tion of a cessation from race preju- 
dice. In the Department of Interior, 
people are employed on the basis of 
their American citizenship and their 
capacity to do the job that there is 
to do. To my knowledge, there 
have been no other considerations. 
Men and women have found that 
they could work together and use 
the cafeteria and dining rooms to- 
gether without any bad results, even 
imaginary ones. Of course from 
the beginning there were employees 
in some of the lower salary grades 
who were Negroes but there were 
practically none in the higher or 
professional grades. I set about to 
correct that. Interior has employed 
Negro lawyers, architects, and en- 
gineers and men and women in 


January 


salary grades well above those that 
were taken for granted as constitut- 
ing the only classes to. which Ne- 
groes might aspire. 

I count it as one of the great priv- 
ileges that has been mine to preside 
at the Lincoln Memorial that notable 
Sunday afternoon when a great 
singer, great not only because she is 
a member of the Negro race but 
great as a human being and superb 
as an artist, Marian Anderson, sang 
to an enormous gathering of 75,000 
people, both white and colored, who 
gathered before the statue of the 
Great Emancipator. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution who, in that regard, were 
more to be pitied than censored, had 
denied her the use of Constitution 
Hall when another hall of adequate 
size was unobtainable. So we sim- 
ply moved out under God’s bright 
sun and there she poured forth the 
most glorious voice that I have ever 
listened to in songs that held spell- 
bound the greatest audience that had 
ever been assembled in Washington. 

As an evidence that even the 
DAR is not impervious to ideas or 
immune to the principles which 
their organization is supposed to 
commemorate and glorify I might 
say that subsequently it invited Ma- 
rian Anderson to sing in Constitu- 
tion Hall and accepted her condition 
that no one should be barred from 
the audience on account of his race. 
To be sure there has been a more 
recent inexplicable refusal by the 
same organization to permit another 
Negro artist to have Constitution 
Hall for a concert but I for one do 
not believe that this reversion to 
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type is more than temporary. 

I prefer to think that the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
die-hard though it may be on this 
fundamental and broadly social is- 
sue, will decide such questions in 
the future on their merits and not 
again permit prejudice to sway a 
judgment in a manner that does no 
credit to the ancestors whom they 
worship or to the principles for 
which those ancestors struggled. 

It is true with respect to this coun- 
try's full acceptance of the Negroes 
as American citizens as it is true 
generally of sweeps into the future 
that progress, as progress can only 
be, is forward. The Negro is well 
on his way toward that equal oppor- 


tunity that is his by the written word 
but which as a matter of fact for so 
long and in so many instances was 
unthinkingly and perhaps even cal- 
lously denied to him. 

We have no option except to live 
together in this country and since 
this is true the only sensible thing is 
to learn to live together in content- 
ment and well-being. And this can 
only be done if we recognize and 
are prepared to defend at all times 
the same rights in the Negroes that 
we demand for ourselves while at 
the same time expecting of the Ne- 
groes and equally of ourselves a 
higher standard of social behavior 
than we have ever held ourselves to 
in the past. 


Happy 


WHAT'S IN a name? Often a lot, as Dr. A. P. Hudson of Chapel 


Hill revealed in an address titled The Science of Naming Negro 
Babies, which traces flamboyant y-clepting back to Reconstruction 
days when freed Negroes eagerly seized the opportunity to exercise 
a privilege hitherto denied them. 

“Image of Christ Lord God Brown’ was cited as one name illus- 
trating devotion to the scriptures. Another was “I Will Rise and 
Go Unto My Father Smith.’ One Negro’s name was registered as 
“And Seven Times Shalt Thou Walk Around Jericho.” He was 
called ‘‘Thou” for short. 

Acute appreciation of economics led parents to name one baby 
“Dollar,” while another went through life christened “Naty a Red.” 
Bill Sharpe, Coronet 


POTENT PROSE 


The day it is unsafe for an Ameri- 
can to have a skin that isn’t milky white 
will be the day America ceases to be 
what 11,000,000 American soldiers have 
successfully fought to maintain. 

Robert W. Kenny, 
Calif. Attorney General 

" Because we have cherished our prej- 
udices, our evil inhibitions from an old 
world which our ancestors forsook in or- 
der to be free, we have postponed the 
day of peace upon the earth. 

Pearl S. Buck 

All fair-minded Americans must op- 
pose bigotry not only from a sense of 
justice but also from a sense of safety, 
for, if tolerated, it can be directed at 
any race or religion and then may re- 
bound against all of them. 

Archibshop Francis J. Spellman 

“The man who excludes a Negro 
from any of the privileges of this democ- 
racy, who sets up barriers against any 
human being because of his race or 
creed, is a Nazi. 

Bishop C. Bromley Oxnam 

If the people of this country actu- 

ally demand lynching as a diversion, let's 
try lynching a number of the lynchers. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette 

It is not going to be possible just to 

tolerate our neighbors. We are going to 

like them or they are not going to like us. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


When and if organized labor pre- 
dicates membership in any union upon 
race, religion or ancestry, it is helping 
to create a potential anti-labor army that 
can be used by labor-baiters to fight la- 
bor unions, weaken labor's bargaining 
power and destroy its effectivness. 

William Green 

The man who nourishes in his heart 
prejudice against his fellowmen because 
of difference in race, color or creed is a 
really sick man, made so by his own dis- 
torted thinking. 

Philip Murray 
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It has been said that there are no 


atheists in the foxholes. I tell you that 
there are no distinctions of race, religion 
or color in the foxholes. When men 
have faced death together, when they 
have shared a common struggle and a 
common cause, the color of a man’s skin, 
the particular church he goes to, the 
country from which his parents came, no 
longer matters. It is the man himself 
who counts; and nothing else. 
Col. Evans F. Carlson 
If you have to call someone a name, 
don’t put a racial prefix in front of it. 
That’s the most dangerous thing you or 
anyone else can do in the U. S. A. 
Frank Sinatra 
Democracy is a raft that will not sink, 
but your feet are always in the water. 
Fisher Ames, American Affairs 
We do not have the time, nor is 
there room in our new world, for greed, 
petty jealousies or racial prejudices. So 
it is high time we put them aside, lest 
the ideals for which millions of Ameri- 
cans died in this war slip back into his- 
tory. 
Orson Welles 
We are a nation of minorities and any 
discrimination against any minority is a 
threat to the freedom of all. 
Springfield, Mass., Union 
Prejudice is a great time saver—it 
enables one to form opinions without 
bothering to get the facts. 
Ship’s Log 
Prejudice is like lust—it’s unclean— 
it should be controlled. A guy may see 
a well-stacked woman and want to stroke 
her thighs—but he controls the lust in 
open society. It’s socially taboo. Preju- 
dice is on a par with lust. Only differ- 
ence is that prejudice is accepted. We've 
got to outlaw it socially. 
Edwin A. Lahey 


{| African hunter and hunted 


often have comical battles of wit 


Jungle Jitters 


Condensed from Toronto Star Weekly 


By Norman Howell 


N THE jungle, encounters 
g with ferocious beasts are not 

to be sneezed at. Although 

they may be of the hair-rais- 
ing variety, they also have their 
lighter moments. 

For instance, take the case of the 
six native postmen who, while cy- 
cling along a narrow path in North- 
ern Rhodesia, met a family of lions 
coming their way. The natives dis- 
mounted, turned their bicycles up- 
side down, and tried to frighten the 
lions by holding sticks against the 
back wheels which they turned 
furiously. 

Far from being frightened, the 
lions were highly intrigued by this 
performance and drew nearer, sit- 
ting around in a semicircle with 
their heads on one side listening to 
this strange music. Finally the na- 
tives’ nerve broke and they raced for 
some trees where they had to remain 
for hours before the lions moved 
off. 

Also from Northern Rhodesia 
comes the story of a cyclist who 
pedaled around a corner and collid- 
ed with a large lion sitting in the 
path. When the cyclist picked him- 
self up he saw the lion running 
away at a pace which quickened 
when he rang his bell. 

Another lion versus cyclist en- 
counter comes from Kenya Colony, 


where the rider was horrified to see 
a lion sailing over his head, the 
animal having badly misjudged the 
speed of the bicycle. 

Wits of Nairobi, where people 
are very blasé about encounters with 
wild animals, have embellished this 
story by adding a tail-piece to the 
effect that when this cyclist went 
back along the same road the next 
day, he saw the same lion assidu- 
ously practising short jumps! 

The late Dr. William Laws, fa- 
mous missionary of the Livingstonia 
mission in Nyasaland, was once seen 
walking down the road from his 
mission station immersed in a book. 
Watchers were horrified to see a 
family of lions ambling slowly up 
the road, but the lions unconcerned- 
ly separated to allow the absent- 
minded missionary to walk right 
through them. 

It was recently reported that a 
native who was seized by a crocodile 
on the banks of the Limpopo river 
on the border of Southern Rhodesia, 
escaped by twisting under the sau- 
rian and biting its tail, whereupon 
it immediately released him. This 
is not a unique case, for in Swazi- 
land today there is a one-armed 
woman who was fetching water 
from the river when she was seized 
by a crocodile which began to drag 
her into deep water. In desperation 
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the woman bit right through the 


crocodile’s nose. Surprised, the 
beast let her go. 

She managed to struggle toward 
the bank with her arm in tatters and, 
according to the district commis- 
sioner of the area, she then ampu- 
tated this arm herself—and recov- 
ered. 

Another famous story concerns a 
Kenya settler who was chased by a 
buffalo which caught up with him 
and tossed him into a thorn tree. 
The buffalo’s horns had not touched 
him, but to his severe bruises was 
added a painful collection of thorns. 

The unfortunate settler managed 
to extricate himself from the bush 
and limp home. Then he realized he 
would have to extract the thorns. 
This, with the aid of a mirror and a 
bottle of gin as an anaesthetic, he 
proceeded to do, covering his 
wounds with sticking plaster. 

Unfortunately he over-anaesthet- 
ized himself with the result that 
when he awoke next day he found 
his thorns still in place, but his mir- 
ror was neatly criss-crossed with 
strips of plaster. 

A native on a farm in the Mount 
Elgon district of Kenya was told one 
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night to chase off an ox which had 
strayed into the farmlands. The na- 
tive smacked the ox several times 
without effect, then hit it hard, 
whereupon the ox proved to be a 
buffalo. It knocked over the native 
and inflicted minor injuries, includ- 
ing an arm licked raw from wrist to 
elbow. 

This particular injury has raised 
a controversy among African hunt- 
ers who have long disputed the 
story that in Africa’s bad old days 
natives used to hang prisoners so 
the buffaloes could lick the flesh off 
their feet. 

The rhinoceros, which always 
seems such a formidable beast is, in 
fact, much less dangerous than the 
buffalo. The rhino is incredibly 
stupid and short-sighted. It is al- 
ways a 50-50 chance whether an 
alarmed rhino will run away squeal- 
ing or charge like a tank. 

Famous blood-drinking Masai 
tribesmen of East Africa maintain 
that if you stand perfectly still fac- 
ing a charging rhino, the beast will 
at the last moment swerve past you, 
thinking that you are a tree or rock, 
though I have never met any white 
hunter who has cared to test out 
this belief. 


Bargain 


THE LATE Negro band leader Fats Waller who scaled close to 
300 pounds used to tell friends: “I’m not fat. I just come in the 


large economy size.” 


{| Prejudice is a sickness 
that needs an effective cure 


Whnted for the White Man 


Condensed from Opportunity 


By Leo Cherne 


HIS IS in the nature of a 
i final appeal, or perhaps it 

had better be called a plea, 

for Negro assistance and tol- 
erance, 

There have always been some 
white men who have been ill and 
whose illness complicated the rela- 
tionships of people within a com- 
munity. That illness now threatens 
to become more acute. 

Both the causes and the symptoms 
will daily grow more troublesome. 
And it is desperately important that 
the Negro accurately understand 
the nature of the contagious disease 
that afflicts some of these men of 
white skin. 

Its essential characteristic is in- 
security. Some of the things that 
anybody does under the pressure of 
insecurity are unpleasant. Some of 
the things these white men do under 
the lash of their own inadequacy 
are frequently even less pleasant. 
But that is precisely why both 
knowledge and tolerance on the part 
of the Negro are necessary, because 
these white men have a problem. 

_ Though some aspects of the prob- 


LEO CHERNE is director of the Re- 
search Institute of America and author 
of the recent best seller The Rest Of 
Your Life. 


lem don’t apply solely to him, it is 
becoming increasingly accurate to 
call intolerance the white man’s 
problem — first, because both the 
both the healthy and the ailing mem- 
bers of that group have largely 
created the circumstance from which 
the problem arises; and secondly, 
because some of the symptoms seem 
to occur with peculiar intensity 
among those of a particular skin 
pigmentation. 
First, for the diagnosis. The ill- 
ness, where it occurs, is an expres- 
sion of insecurity based upon both 
delusion and reality. The delusion 
is of superiority. Almost all white 
men have at one time or another 
been told that they are superior. 
Now for the realities. The white 
man isn’t superior and it is becom- 
ing more difficult for him to pre- 
tend that he is and to maintain 
those social facets which, confus- 
ing a headstart with superiority, 
magnify superficial advantage. 
The second reality is composed 
of the factors in our world that 
make for real insecurity, both eco- 
nomic and social: increased mech- 
anization, multiplied concentration 
of land, wealth and enterprise, deep- 
er and longer cyclical depressions, 
war and reconversion, and the pres- 
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ence of a standing problem of un- 
employment. 

The doctrine of superiority is all 
the more tenaciously advanced when 
the reality of equality in adversity 
is all the more pressing. Pounded 
by the monotony of the assembly 
lines, bored with the gift of a non- 
directed and misused leisure, tensed 
and unnerved by the rapid growth 
of a technology to which he has not 
adjusted his personality, our sick 
man reels under the impact of this 
20th century terror. 

Anger at prejudice may prove as 
psychically fatal as the whip across 
a child’s fear, though contempt for 
an adult who is still a child is dif- 
ficult to conceal. The acts of vio- 
lence which: stem from this illness 
must, of course, be resisted when- 
ever and wherever they occur. Even 
the most modern parent knows the 
desirability of intelligent discipline 
and occasional punishment applied 
to the child who persists in wilfully 
breaking the living room lamp or 
attempting to gouge out the eyes 
of his playmate. 

But never mistake punishment for 


cure. Treatment is what these sick 
babies need. That treatment will 
have to be manifold. Certain basic 
elements of social and economic se- 
curity must buttress the empty lives 
of these less adequate people—for 
that matter, of all people. 

Mass unemployment is the parent 
of many social contagions. It must 
be made to yield to preventive eco- 
nomic medicine. 

Education must more nearly ful- 
fill its basic function or we shall con- 
tinue to wave the dignifying wand 
of the modern scientist over the 
practices of witchcraft. 

Arbitrary barriers to even the 
slightest advantage of citizenship, 
to the enjoyment of any of the func- 
tions made available by organized 
society, to the right of entrance or 
employment must be outlawed. 

Until this is accomplished, 
whether he stands on a dole line or 
carries a well-filled pocketbook, 
whether we see him in the south 
end or in a tastefully furnished liv- 
ing room, there still will be the 
childish grown-up who befouls him- 
self periodically. 

These ill men need help. 


Ww 


Thats lew Red Caps Whee 


TRADITION has it that on Labor Day in 1890 a Negro porter 
at the Grand Central Station in New York tied a bit of red flannel 
around his black uniform cap so that he could be more easily iden- 
tified in the crowd. As a consequence of this strategy he “cleaned 
up” and set a style which became the emblem of America’s Red Caps. 

St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, "Black Metropolis” 


{| New upsurge against colonialism 


sweeps Dark Continent 


ach Africa 


Condensed from Christian Century 
By Herrick B. Young 


E WERE in Lagos, the cap- 
Wi of Nigeria, on V-E Day. 

Loud was the enthusiasm 

over the victory of the Brit- 
ish empire, of which British West 
Africa had been made to feel a 
part. Editorials in the newspapers 
applauded Winston Churchill, 
whose pictures were prominently 
displayed. The churches were 
crowded for services of thanksgiv- 
ing, and at night, after a lavish dis- 
play of fireworks on the race track 
the hilarity and celebrations took 
more riotous forms. British sailors 
and Africans reeled through the 
streets arm in arm. 

Two months passed. Our swing 
through the Cameroons and Spanish 
Guinea was completed and we were 
back in Lagos. The city was tied 
up in a general strike. As we had 
paid our farewell call on the French 
governor in Douala, mentioning 
that we were proceeding to New 
York by way of Lagos, he raised his 
eyebrows and with sly reference to 
recent events in Syria remarked, “If 
the British cannot keep order in 
Nigeria, perhaps we French will 
have to intervene.”’ 


HERRICK B. YOUNG is secretary in 
charge of the department of missionary 
personnel of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. He 
returned recently from a visit to the 
West Africa Mission of his church. 


The situation in Lagos was seri- 
ous. A city of 600,000 people was 
without postal service or telephones. 
Only a few trains were running, 
operated by military crews. The 
West Africa Pilot commented edi- 
torially: “When people who are 
paid to administer our country in 
our interest proceed to work as if 
they are no longer our servants, but 
our masters whose opinions are final 
and whose acts are not questionable, 
what should they expect if we, mere 
mortals, ruminate whether at last we 
could not do better if we rule and 
govern ourselves?” 

French Equatorial Africa, the 
French Cameroons and Gabon also 
were seething with discontent on the 
part of the Africans who had served 
in the French forces in North Af- 
rica, Italy and the Levant. 

The day we left Douala two 
ships arrived in port carrying more 
than two thousand African draftees 
being returned from overseas serv- 
ice. Their families had received no 
allotments during their absence, 
which in some cases had been of 
several years’ duration. In a num- 
ber of instances their wives had 
been forced to solve the problem of 
bare existence by marrying someone 
else. 

Both British and French colonial 
offices were not without awareness 
of the situation which is developing 
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rapidly all through black Africa. 
Curiously enough, the traditional 
policies of these two European pow- 
ers, while differing in major re- 
spects, have resulted in the same race 
prejudice against the whites. 

It is commonly said that the 
French in their colonies have not 
concerned themselves with long- 
range programs of general economic 
and educational advance but that 
the individual French administrators 
have been personally friendly to 
individual Africans. The British 
have much to their credit in the 
general policy field but have in- 
curred the animosity of the indi- 
vidual Africans by their personal 
snobbishness. The result is the 
same. 

The African is beginning to real- 
ize that he is a member of the new 
“one world.” No longer will he 
accept with gratitude anything that 
is given him, Another Lagos news- 
paper, the Daily Service, on July 2 
published an editorial entitled “Edu- 
cating Our Educators” which said: 

“Europeans came to Africa with 
Christ and the gospel. It appears 
that on their way back they left both 
there. 

“The gospel must be taken back 
to Europe. Europe needs the civil- 
izing influence of Christianity. We 
agree with those who appeal to Af- 
ricans to send missionaries to edu- 
cate their former educators. Europe 
must be re-educated. Europe must 
be re-civilized. Europe needs Af- 
frican evangelists. We appeal in 
all sincerity to the people of Africa: 
let us, for the love we have for the 
world and humanity at large, preach 
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the true Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
to godless Europe. Let us re-edu- 
cate our cruel and arrogant edu- 
cators. They are uncivilized.” 

Nor has America come through 
the war period with its reputation 
unscathed, Because the majority of 
Americans with whom Africans pre- 
viously had come in contact were 
missionary doctors, teachers and pas- 
tors, America was regarded as a land 
of benevolence and idealism. But 
an American army post of 6,000 
men was established at Accra on the 
Gold Coast. All through the in- 
terior American air bases were set 
up. American soldiers and officers 
held a low opinion of the Africans. 

We were told with asperity and 
sadness in Accra that the command- 
ing officer had. forbidden any en- 
listed man to go into the home of 
any African. While regulations for 
the health of American troops ob- 
viously were necessary, educated Af- 
ricans failed to see why all Africans 
should have been lumped together 
in an “untouchable’’ group. 

“It’s really just as well,” re- 
marked a cultured African head- 
master who had been educated in 
England, “for most of the American 
soldiers had only an immoral in- 
terest in us.” 

As one thinks of Africa taking 
its place in the postwar world one 
sees that civilization is at three stages 
there. Husky black men and wom- 
en with filed teeth, showing that 
they once were cannibals, mingle 
freely with the more Europeanized 
Africans, who wear a sun helmet, 
not to keep off the sun but because 
the white man wears one. The third 
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stage of intellectual and emotional 
maturity is represented by all too 
few. 

The most influential African in 
recent years was James E, Kwegyir 
Aggrey, who has been called the 
Booker T. Washington of Africa. 
At the time of his death in 1927, at 
the age of fifty-two, Aggrey was 
vice-principal of the British-built 
three-million-dollar Achimota Col- 
lege at Accra, and his speaking and 
writing had given him an influence 
upon young Africa that has grown 
rather than diminished since his 
death. 

A native of the Gold Coast and 
educated in mission schools, Aggrey 
earned his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
at Livingstone College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, where he was for 
twenty years a professor and reg- 
istrar. He received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Columbia University. 

Aggrey’s teaching, speaking and 
writing caught the imagination of 
England and America as well as 
Africa, His ideal of race relations 
is embodied in the shield of Achi- 
mota College, which is based on his 
saying: “You can play a tune of 


sorts on the white keys, you can play 
a tune of sorts on the black keys, 
but for harmony you must use both 
the black and the white.” 

Even down in the French Cam- 
eroons the irenic and mature ideas 
of Dr. Aggrey have been felt. A 
thirty-year-old African who had 
never been outside his own country 
commented: “I learned from Dr. 
Aggrey that blacks must cease to 
hate white, that not all whites are 
bad, and that Negro leaders are di- 
vided into three parties. One party 
preaches hatred and force and war; 
the second preaches friendliness and 
mixture ; the third preaches friendli- 
ness and separation and coopera- 
tion. Aggrey was a member of the 
third party. I would like to be with 
him. As Aggrey said, blacks must 
learn to help themselves and not 
waste their strength by turning their 
eyes overseas for help.” 

Dr. Aggrey represents what Af- 
frica can become. The African is a 
human being with equal rights and 
privileges in the world community, 
rather than inevitably a member of 
a subject race. 


MEL 


GEORGE GALLUP of the famous Gallup Poll has extended his 
Institute of Public Opinion to Europe and found that the two best 


known Americans are Henry Ford and Joe Louis. 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Realty Realism. In New York, 
Negroes bought a high class build- 
ing on ritzy Riverside Drive, an- 
nounced that white tenants would 
not be evicted but that Negroes 
would be given apartments if they 
were desirable tenants. 

Capital Stuff. In Washington, 
colored persons are barred from all 
downtown theaters except the bur- 
lesque house, where they are al- 
lowed into the gallery. 

Point of Order. In Atlanta, Ga., 
the 1934 movie Imitation of Life 
was banned because its handling of 
the race question is “contrary to 
good order.” The film ran in Atlanta 
in 1935 to record-breaking audi- 
ences. 

Bad Business. In Chicago, ail 
Loop business colleges bar Negro 
students from admission to classes. 

Chameleon In The Blue Grass. 
In Frankfort, Ky., the state attorney 
general ruled that a Filipino was an 
Oriental and therefore could attend 
either white or colored schools with- 
out violating Jim Crow laws. 

It Happened in Beautiful Ha- 
waii. In Honolulu, a crack Hawaiian 
swimmer was barred from eating at 
the exclusive Waikiki Club because 
he is of Japanese extraction. 

Home Sweet Home. In Los An- 
geles, a Negro family was threat- 
ened with a ten-day jail sentence if 
they refused to vacate their own 
home which was covered by a re- 
strictive covenant before they bought 
it. 
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Anything Can Happen. In 
Hampton, Va., a woman was ar- 
rested when she refused to move out 
of the Jim Crow section for Negro 
bus riders. Hailed into court, she 
proved she was Negro and not 
white as a police officer thought. 

Seance In Sepia. In Fayetteville, 
N. C., the local palm reader and 
crystal gazer, Madam Bessie, ad- 
vertises a ‘Separate Room for Col- 
ored”’ in the local paper. 

Seamen At Sea, In Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the world maritime con- 
ference was urged by British dele- 
gates to exclude Negro seamen be- 
cause they were paid lower than 
whites and had ‘“‘fewer require- 
ments.” The proposal was rejected. 

Java Jive. In Louisville, Ky., a 
Negro officer was jailed by white 
MPs for drinking a cup of coffee in 
a Greyhound station restaurant 
alongside whites. Kentucky has no 
state Jim Crow law. 

Once A Soldier, Etc. In New 
York, a new veterans’ organization 
is being organized for ‘Negroes 
only.” 

Black Boy Still. In Columbus, 
Ohio, a downtown hotel refused to 
serve author Richard Wright in its 
dining room; insisted that he eat 
his meals in his room. 

White Laughter. In Washing- 
ton, whites were barred from a 
dance featuring a colored orchestra 
because so many attended that they 
crowded out the colored customers. 
Whites talked of a boycott. 
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{ When Bob dated Alice, he ran 


into double trouble . . . but he could take it 


I She Hollers Lt Him Co 


By Chester B. Himes 


CALLED the best hotel in 
Queer when I got home and 
made reservations for a deuce 
at nine o'clock. The head- 
waiter’s voice was very courteous: 
“Thank you, Mr. Jones.” I grinned 
to myself; he'd fall out if he knew 
I was a Negro, I thought. 

Then I called Alice. I'd decided 
to knock myself out and when I 
told her to wear evening clothes her 
voice became excited. ‘Now I know 
we're going to the Last Word.” 
That was a new club out on Cen- 
tral she'd been trying to get me to 
take her to ever since it opened; I 
suppose she figured that the people 
in her class didn’t patronize such 
places and the only way she'd get 
there was for me to take her. 

“Nope,” I said, “The Avenue’s 
out tonight.” 

“You know I want to go to the 
Last Word,’’ she said. Her low, 
well-modulated voice was cajoling. 

“That’s not the mood,” I said. 
“And anyway, nobody dresses for 
the Last Word.” 

“Where, Bob, the Seven 
Nymphs?” That was a Hollywood 
joint where Negroes went some- 
times. 

“Nope, bigger and better,” I 
said. 

CHESTER B. HIMES has written 
short stories for Esquire and other rank- 
ing magazines. This is his first novel. 
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“Don’t tease me, Bob.” A thread 
of annoyance had come into her 
voice. “I absolutely refuse to go 
unless you tell me now.” 

“It’s a secret,” I laughed. 
call for you at eight.” 


“Tl 
I hung up 


_ before she had a chance to reply. 


Ella Mae passed through the liv- 
ing room with the baby wrapped in 
a blanket. She had just finished bath- 
ing it. “You oughta be 'shamed of 
yourself, teasing Alice like that,” 
she said. 

“Don’t you worry about Alice,” 
I told her. “Alice can take care of 
herself.” 

She began pinning a diaper on 
the baby. “You're going to mess up 
yet,” she said. “Alice don’t know 
you like I do.” : 

I took another shower and began 
dressing. When Ella Mae came in- 
to the kitchen to heat the baby bottle 
she said, “You oughta be clean 
enough even for Alice now—two 
baths in one day.”” Her voice was 
ridiculing. 

“I’m tryna turn white,” I laughed. 

“I wouldn’ be s'prised none, lil 
as it’s said,’’ she cracked back. 

“You know how much I love the 
white folks,” I said; I couldn’t let 
it go. 

“You just ain’t saying it, either,” 
she kept on. “All that talking you 
do ‘bout ‘em all the time. I see 


you got the whitest colored girl you 
could find.” 

“Damn, you sound like a black 
gal,” I said, a little surprised. “I 
thought you liked Alice.” 

“Oh, Alice is fine,’ she said. 
“Rich and light and almost white. 
You better hang on to her.” 

“Okay, baby, I quit,” I said. I 
wondered what was eating her. 

She went into her room and 
closed the door. I put on dinner 
clothes, cloth pumps, midnight-blue 
trousers, white silk shirt with a soft 
turned-down collar, a pointed-tip 
dubonnet bow, and a white jacket. 
I'd bought the outfit a year ago, 
but the only chance I'd had to wear 
it was at the Alpha formal at the 
Elks Hall during the Christmas 
season, except when I wore it down 
on the Avenue late at night as if 
I'd just come from some affair or 
other. I felt sharp in it. 

I stepped out into the parlor and 
called Ella Mae. ‘Come look at 
your sweet man, baby.” 

She looked strictly evil when she 
stepped into the room. She gave 
me one look and said, “All I hope 
is you don’t come home mad and 
try to take it out on me.” Then 
she softened. ‘You do look fine, 
sure ‘nough.” 

I grinned. 
baby.” 

She stepped forward suddenly 
and pulled my face down and kissed 
me. She made her mouth wide so 


“Well, talk to me, 


that her lips encircled mine com- 
pletely, wet and soft; and her 
tongue came out and played across 
my lips, forcing itself between my 
teeth. 
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I pushed her away roughly, al- 
most knocking her down. ‘‘God- 
damnit, quit teasing me!” I snarled. 

“Just like a nigger,” she said 
angrily, blood reddening in her face. 
“Get dressed up and can’t nobody 
touch you. Shows you ain't used 
to nothing.” 

“Hell, I wasn’t even thinking 
about my clothes,” I said, stalking 
out. 


UTSIDE the setting sun 
O from the south with 

a yellowish, old-gold glow, 

and the air was warm and 
fragrant. It was the best part of 
the day in Los Angeles; the colors 
of flowers were more vivid, while 
the houses were less starkly white 
and the red-tiled roofs were weath- 
ered maroon. The irritation ironed 
quickly out of me and I got that 
bubbly, wonderful feeling again. 

I glanced at my watch, saw that 
it was a quarter to, and hurried to 
the car. At Vernon I turned west 
to Normandie, driving straight into 
the sun; north on Normandie to 
Twenty-eighth Street, then west 
past Western. This was the West 
Side. When you asked a Negro 
where he lived, and he said on the 
West Side, that was supposed to 
mean he was better than the Negroes 
who lived on the South Side; it was 
like the white folks giving a Beverly 
Hills address. 

The houses were well kept, mostly 
white stucco or frame, typical one- 
story California bungalows, averag- 
ing from six to ten rooms; here and 
there was a three or four-story 
apartment building. The lawns 
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were green and well trimmed, bor- 
dered with various local plants and 
flowers. It was a pleasant neigh- 
borhood, clean, quiet, well bred. 

Alice's folks lived in a modern 
two-story house in the middle of 
the block. I parked in front, strolled 
across the wet sidewalk to the little 
stone porch, and pushed the bell. 
Chimes sounded inside. The air 
smelled of freshly cut grass and 
gardenias in bloom. A car passed, 
leaving the smell of burnt gasoline. 
Some children were playing in the 
yard a couple of houses down, and 
all up and down the street people 
were working in their yards. I felt 
like an intruder and it made me 
slightly resentful. 

The door opened noiselessly, and 
Mrs. Harrison said, ‘Oh, it’s you 
Bob. Come right in, Alice will be 
ready shortly.” 

I had to get my thoughts straight- 
ened out in a hurry. ‘How are you 
today, Mrs. Harrison?’ I said, 
following her into the small square 
hallway. ‘How is Dr. Harrison.” 

She was a very light-complex- 
ioned woman with sharp caucasian 
features and glinting gray eyes. Her 
face was wrinkled with countless 
tiny lines and sagged about the 
jowls. She wore lipstick but no 
other make-up, and her fine gray 
hair was bobbed and carefully mar- 
celled. She was aristocratic enough 
looking, if that was what she 
wanted, but she had that look of 
withered soul and body that you 
see on the faces of many old white 
ladies in the South. 

“Oh, the doctor is busy as usual,” 
she said in a cordial voice, turning 
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left down three carpeted steps into — 
the sunken living room. “'I've told 
the doctor a dozen times that he’s 
just working himself to death, but 
there’s nothing to do with him. He 
says there’s a shortage of experi- 
enced physicians now and he’s such 
a humanitarian at heart.” 

I could picture the doctor, a little 
cheap, small-hearted, lecherous, 
cushy-mouthed, bald-headed, dried- 
up, parchment-colored man in his 
late sixties, who figured he was a 
killer with the women. He was 
probably out chasing some chippy 
chick right then and I caught myself 
about to say, ‘Strictly a humani- 
tarian.” 

Instead I said, ‘‘Yes, he is,” lift- 
ing my feet high to keep from 
stumbling over the thick nap of the 
Orientals. Their house reminded 
me of a country club in Cleveland 
where I worked summers when | 
was in high school; you knew they 
had dough, you saw it, it was there, 
you didn’t have to guess about it. 
“Of course the money he’s making 
ought to compensate in part,” I 
added evenly. 

“Well, we could do without some 
of the money,” she began. “It’s so 
hard on all of us. You know 
Charles, our chauffeur, was drafted, 
and Norma left us to take a defense 
job. We only have Clara now, and 
she’s getting so temperamental, I 
do declare—’’ She broke off, look- 
ing at me. ‘Bob, you look very 
nice tonight. You wear evening 
attire very well indeed.” 

“Almost as if I was a gentleman 
—or a waiter,” I grinned, dropping 
into a chair before the fireplace and 
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fumbling for a cigarette. ‘The 
boys out at the shipyard woulda’t 
know me now.” 

She took a seat across from me 
and smiled graciously. ‘‘I imagine 
some of the white young men at the 
shipyard in some of the more ad- 
vanced departments are college- 
trained ; but I understand our Negro 
workers are mostly Southern mi- 
grants.” 

“Oh, there're quite a few Negro 
college graduates working in the 
various yards,” I said, and got my 
cigarette going. 

“Oh, is that so.’’ she raised her 
eyebrows slightly. “However, I 
don’t imagine any of them have 
much occasion to wear evening at- 
tire.” 

I blinked at her; I wondered why 
she was giving me all that. I knew 
her, I was one of the family, more 
or less. But I played along with 
her. “No, I guess not. You can’t 
be a gentleman and a worker too.” 

“The doctor tells me that most 
working people spend their leisure 
time at the movies or in bars,” 
she went on. “I think that’s really a 
shame. Of course the doctor and 
I enjoy the legitimate theater best, 
but since the war he hasn’t been 
able to leave his practice long 
enough for us to visit New York 
City for the season. We have our 
season tickets to the Hollywood 
Bowl, of course—we’re on the spon- 
sor list, you know—but I do so 
wish we could go East this fall and 
see some of the new shows—”’ 

I caught her digging for a breath 
and put in, “Can I fix you a high- 
ball?’ I knew it was crude, but if 
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I had to listen to her I was at least 
going to have a drink. 

“No, thanks, dear,’ she declined. 
“The doctor has stopped me from 
drinking entirely. It aggravates my 
high blood pressure, you know, but 
fix one for yourself, do, if you like 
—and one for Alice, too. She’ll be 
down in just a moment, I’m sure.” 
When I stood up she added, “You 
know where everything is, of 
course,” 

“Yes, thanks,” I said. I went 
across the hallway into the doctor’s 
pine-paneled study and mixed a 
couple of scotch-and-sodas at his 
built-in bar. Then on_ second 
thought I took a couple of slugs 
straight to get even for the three 
drinks I'd bought him the last time 
I met him at a bar. I was grinning 
when I returned to the living room. 

“You look quite pleased about 
something today, Bob,” she ob- 
served. ‘I suppose you're elated at 
the prospect of returning to college 
this fall.” ‘‘This fall?’’ I looked at 
her. 

“Alice tells me you're going to 
arrange your work so you can at- 
tend the university in the morn- 
ings,” she informed me. 

“Oh yes, that’s right.” I didn’t 
want to tell her that was the first 
I'd heard about it. “Yes, I’m going 
to join the ranks of the Negro pro- 
fessionals.” 

“It gives me a feeling of per- 
sonal triumph, too, to see our 
young men progress so,” she said. 
“I like to think that the doctor 
and I have contributed by setting an 
example, by showing our young men 
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just what they can accomplish if 
they try.” : 


HAT WAS my cue to say, 
“Yes indeedy.” But she 
looked so goddamned smug 
and complacent, sitting there 
in her two-hundred-dollar chair, her 
feet planted in her three-thousand. 
dollar-rug, waving two or three 
thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds on her hands, bought with 
dough her husband had made over- 
charging poor hard-working colored 
people for his incompetent services, 
that I had a crazy impulse to needle 
her. The scotch had gone to work 
too. 

So I said, ‘Well now, to tell you 
the truth, Mrs. Harrison, what I’m 
so pleased about today is I've just 
found out how I can get even with 
the white folks.” 

She couldn’t have looked any 
more startled and horrified if I'd 
slapped her. “Bob!” she said. 
“Why, I never heard of such a 
thing!” Her hands made a flut- 
tery, nervous gesture. “Why on 
earth should you feel you have to 
get even with them?” But before 
I could reply she went on, ‘Bob, 
you frighten me. You'll never make 
a success with that attitude. You 
mustn't think in terms of trying to 
get even with them. You must ac- 
cept whatever they do for you and 
try to prove yourself worthy to be 
entrusted with move.” Now she 
was completely agitated. “I'm 
really ashamed of you, Bob. How 
can you expect them to do anything 
for you if you're going to hate 
them?” 


“I don’t expect them to do any- 
thing for me they can get out of 
doing anyway,’ I said. 

“You've been talking to those 
Communist union agitators out at 
the shipyards,” she accused. “You 
mustn't let them influence you, Bob, 
you mustn't listen to them.” She 
was genuinely concerned; I felt 
felt sorry for her. ‘“Take the advice 
of an old lady, Bob. The doctor 
and I have many, many white 
friends. They come here and dine 
with us and we go to their homes 
and dine with them. We have 
earned their respect and admiration 
and they accept us as social equals. 
But just a few of us have escaped, 
just a few of us.” 

I started to say, “Maybe they 
think the few of you are white,” 
but thought better of it. 

“I'm really hurt and worried 
about you, Bob,” she went on in- 
coherently. ‘You must talk to Alice 
about this. White people are trying 
so hard to help us, we've got to 
earn our equality We've got to 
show them that we're good enough, 
we've got to prove it to them. You 
know yourself, Bob, a lot of our 
people are just not worthy, they 
just don’t deserve any more than 
they're getting. And they make it 
so hard for the rest of us. Just the 
other day the doctor went into a 
restaurant downtown here he’s been 
eating for years and they didn't 
want to serve him. Southern Ne- 
groes are coming in here and mak- 
ing it hard for us....” Tears came 
into her eyes. “We must pray and 
hope. We can’t get everything we 
want overnight and we can’t expect 
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the white people to give us what 
we don’t deserve. We must be 
patient, we must make progress...” 
She was just rattling off phrases now 
that didn’t even make any sense to 
herself. 

“Maybe the white folks can run 
faster than we can,” I muttered. 
“Then what do we do?” 

But she didn’t even hear me. 
“You must read Mrs. Roosevelt's 
article in the Necro Dicest,” she 
was saying. 

The old sister was so sincere I 
felt ashamed; I had no idea I'd 
touch her that much. I got up and 
took her hand. “You're right, Mrs. 
Harrison,” I said “Perfectly right, 
you and Mrs. Roosevelt both.” I 
had to bite my tongue to keep from 
saying, ‘How could you and Mrs. 
Roosevelt possibly be wrong?” In- 
stead I said “I really didn’t mean it 
the way you construed, but you're 
right about it.” 

“Right about what?” Alice said 
from the foot of the spiral stairway, 
and fell into the living room like 
Bette Davis, big-eyed and calistheni- 
cal and strictly sharp. She was 
togged in a flowing royal-purple 
chiffon evening gown with silver 
trimmings and a low square-cut neck 
that showed the tops of her creamy- 
white breasts with the darker dis- 
turbing seam down between; and 
her hair was swept upon.top of her 
head in a turbulent billow and held 
by two silver combs that matched 
the silver trimmings of her gown— 
a tall willowy body falling to the 
floor with nothing but curves. Black 
elbow-length gloves showed a strip 
of creamy round arm. I gave her 
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one look and caught an edge:like a 
rash from head to foot, blinding and 
stinging. She was fine, fine, fine, so 
help me. 

She must have caught it in that 
instant before I got it under con- 
trol for she blushed, and before she 
cut it off she showed me it was 
there. Then she smiled compla- 
cently and said, ‘Thank you darling. 
You look very nice yourself.” In 
her best social worker's voice. 
Everything went. It really and truly 
let me down. 

“We're certainly going to be the 
people if we keep on trying,” I said. 
“Either that or some reasonable fac- 
similes.”” 

Neither of them got it and I let 
it go. ‘We were just talking about 
the Negro problem, and I was tell- 
ing your mother she was right,” I 
explained as Alice came across the 
room and perched on the arm of my 
chair. “I got a drink for you, 
honey,’ I said, handing her the 
highball from the cocktail table. 

Alice wasn’t going to be con- 
cerned about the Negro problem. 
‘Mother, Loretta Fischer has bought 
a new mink coat,” she said as if 
positively shocked. “I don’t see 
how she does it.” 

“I suppose Loretta will be the 
grand lady if William goes to 
Congress at ten thousand a year,” 
Mrs. Harrison said; then she turned 
to me. ‘You know, Loretta’s peo- 
ple never had anything and her 
mother worked in service to give 
her an education. Now that Wil- 
liam is making a little money she's 
spending every penny.” 

“I suppose she thinks that’s what 
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it’s for,” I said absently, glancing 
at my watch. I patted Alice on her 
thigh. ‘We're going to have to go, 
baby.” 

“T think our people who’re mak- 
ing money at this time should save 
it,” Mrs. Harrison said, ‘“That’s all 
many of us are gaqing to get out of 
2” 

“Some of us are going to get 
killed out of it,’’ I said. 

Alice gave me a sharp look. ‘“You 
haven't been called, have you Bob.” 
she asked. 

“No, of course not,” I said too 
fast, then slowed up some. “I 
don’t think I'll be called.” I tapped 
the cocktail table. “I’m knocking on 
wood anyway.” 

“You won't be called,” Mrs. 
Harrison said. “You're what they 
call a key man.” 

“They better not call him,” Alice 
said, brushing her fingers lightly 
down the back of my neck. “Where 
are we going, darling?’ she asked, 
standing up. 

I grinned at her. 
secret.” 

She made a face at me and ran 
upstairs after her wrap. Mrs. Har- 
rison looked curious but didn’t say 
anything. Alice returned with a 
olack velvet cape and I held it for 
her, pressing her shoulders. Mrs. 
Harrison followed us to the door. 

“You both look so nice, it’s a 
pity you’re not going to some inter- 
racial affair,” she said. ‘‘I think 
now is the time we should make 
more social contacts with white peo- 

ie.” 
. “Oh, Mother, I don’t want to 
always be running after white peo- 


“It’s still a 
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ple whenever I go out anywhere,” 
Alice protested. “I want to go 
slumming down on Central Ave- 
nue.” 

“You sound just like the other 
white people,” I said to Alice. 

Mrs. Harrison followed us out on 
the porch. ‘You shou!dn’t feel that 
way about it,” she said to Alice. 
“You should take pains to show 
them that you’re not seeking their 
company, but you should seek more 
social association with them, I’m 
sure.” 

“I'd really like to see how that's 
done,” I mumbled under my breath. 
Alice pinched me. 

We said good night and climbed 
into the car. At Western I leaned 
over and said, ‘Kiss me, gorgeous.” 

She touched my lips lightly with 
hers so as not to muss her make-up. 


T WAS JUST turning dark 
Y when I pulled to the curb in 

front of the hotel. Alice 

clutched my arm and whis- 
pered, ‘Oh, no, Bob, no! I don't 
feel like being refused. I’m not in 
the mood for it.” 

“What the hell!’ I said, startled. 
Some other girl, but not Alice; she 
was always going to some luncheon 
or dinner conference at the down- 
town hotels. Not so long before, 
one of the Negro weeklies had car- 
ried a picture of her knocking her- 
self out down there with a bunch of 
city big shots. Then I got annoyed. 

“You couldn’t be getting cold 
feet after all the bragging you've 
been doing about never being re- 
fused at all the hotels you're sup- 
posed to have stayed in all over the 
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world? What're you tryna do, make 
it light on me? You don't have to 
feel you got to look out for me. 
These folks don’t worry me, not to- 
day.” 

“It’s not that,” she argued tense- 
ly. “It’s just that it’s uncomfortable 
and it takes too much out of me.” 

“I got reservations,” I said. “You 
don’t think I’m taking you in cold.” 

“It isn’t that,” she tried again. 
“It just takes an effort, Bob, and I 
wanted to let my hair down and 
have some fun.” 

I was getting sore. “You seem 
to have enough fun with the other 
people you go here with. Scared 
because you haven't got the white 
folks to cover you.” 

“Shhh! she cautioned under her 
breath. “Here comes the door- 
man.” 

“Goddam, let him come!” I said. 
“Am I supposed to shut up for the 
help?” I knew I was being loud- 
mouthed but she’d shaken my poise 
and I was trying to get it back. 

A big, paunched man in a pow- 
der-blue uniform with enough gold 
braid for an admiral and a face like 
a red-stained rock put a white- 
gloved hand on the car door and 
pulled it open. He helped Alice to 
the curb, touched my elbow as I 
followed her. 

“Tis a lovely evening,” he said 
in a rich Irish brogue. His small 
blue eyes were blank. 

“Fine,” I echoed, giving Alice 
my arm. “T'll pick the car up after 
dinner.” 

He didn’t bat an eye. Beckon- 
ing to his assistant, a tall, sallow- 
faced youth in the same kind of 
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uniform, he said, ‘Park the gentle- 
man’s car,” then walked with us 
to the glass door and held it open. 
That went off all right. 

But when we mounted the red- 
carpeted stairs and stepped into 
the full view of the lobby we 
brought on a yellow alert. The 
place was filled with solid white 
America: rich-looking, elderly 
couples, probably retired; the stili 
active executive type in their forties 
and fifties, faces too red and hair 
too thin, clad in expensive suits 
which didn’t hide their paunches, 
mostly with wives who refused to 
give up; and the younger folks no 
more than half of whom were in 
uniform, with their brittle young 
women with rouge-scarred mouths 
and hard, hunting eyes. There was 
a group of elderly Army officers, a 
brigadier general, two colonels, and 
a major; and apart from them a 
group of young naval officers look- 
ing very white—ensigns perhaps. [ 
didn’t see but one Jew I recognized 
as a Jew, and nobody of any other 
race at all. And I only noticed a 
few couples in evening dress. 

It seemed that to a person every- 
one froze. It started at the front 
where we were first noticed, and 
ran the length and breadth of the 
room, including the room clerks, the 
porters, the bellmen, the people be- 
hind desks. Many were caught in 
awkard positions, some in the mid- 
dle of a gesture, some with their 
mouths half open. Then suddenly 
there was a concerted effort to ignore 
us and only a few continued to stare. 

“The great white world,” I said 
fliply, leaning slightly toward Alice 
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as we walked the gauntlet of the 
room. “Strictly D-Day. Now I 
know how a fly feels in a glass of 
buttermilk.” 

She moved like a sleepwalker, 
her nails biting into my arm as she 
clung to it. Her shoulders were 
high, square, stiff; and her face was 
set in rigid lines, making her seem 
a hard, harried thirty. She didn’t 
speak. 

“Relax, baby,” I said as we passed 
a group of middle-aged people. “I'll 
show ‘em my shipyard badge and if 
that don’t help, all they can do is 
lynch us.” I didn’t try to keep my 
voice lowered and the people must 
have heard; they drew away as we 
passed. 


Alice blushed a deep dull red, but 


some of the stiffness left her. “You 
don’t have to prove it,” she said. 
“They expect you to be a clown any- 
way.” 

“Well anyway, I'm running true 
to form,” I said. We were both 
just making words. 

Looking up, I caught a young 
captain’s eye. He didn’t turn away 
when our gazes met; he didn't 
change expression ; he just watched 
us with the intent stare of the an- 
alyst. 


HE HEADWAITER came 

up the four steps 

from the dining room with 

bleak eyes and a_ painted 

smile. He was a slight, round-faced 

man with a short sharp nose and 

thin, plastered hair. ‘We are sorry, 

but all the tables are reserved,” he 

greeted us blandly in a high, careful 
voice. 


January 

I looked down at him with a 
broad smile that went all down in 
my throat and chest. It was all ] 
could do to keep from putting my 
finger in his face. ‘Don't be sorry 
on my account,” I said, slightly slur- 
ring the words with too much 
throat. “I have one reserved. Jones 
—Robert Jones.” 

The painted smile came off, leav- 
ing slackness in his face, and his 
eyes looked trapped. “Jones, Mr. 
Jones. .’ The “Mr.” almost 
strangled him, but he recovered 
quickly. ‘Certainly, sir. I'll have 
to consult my lists for tonight. We 
have so many unexpected officers 
whom we must serve, you know.” 
This time his smile included me. 

But I wouldn't accept it. Alice 
squeezed my arm. 

He turned, left us standing on 
the platform at the head of the en- 
trance stairway, walked the length 
of the dining room, and disap- 
peared through the doorway into 
the pantry. 

“He must keep his lists in the 
icebox,’ I said, and Alice squeezed 
my arm again. 

I jerked a belligerent look at her, 
then suddenly felt good all over. 
She had regained her control and 
she looked so poised and assured 
and beautiful, standing there among 
the white folks, I filled right up to 
the throat. I noticed a number of 
the white men sliding furtive 
glances of admiration at her, and I 
thought, “You just go right on and 
keep yours, brothers, and I'll keep 
mine—and won't miss a_ thing 
either.” Alice looked up and caught 
me looking at her and I winked. 


1946 


“You're a cute chick,’ I said. 
“How ‘bout a date?” 
She smiled, ‘‘It’s nice to go out 


with you,” she whispered, “I feel 


so well protected.” 

I didn’t get it so I just grinned. 
But when several others diners 
came up, walked past us down into 
the dining room, and were seated 
by the captains, her smile faded. I 
began getting on my muscle gain; I 
looked down over the sea of curi- 
ous faces disdainfully. Breath 
started choking up in me and I 
thought, tomorrow I’m going to kill 
one of you bastards, and it loosened 
up again. I lit a cigarette to steady 
my hands, thumbed the match to- 
ward the sandbox. 

Finally the headwaiter returned 
from the pantry and now he was 
affable. It was more insulting than 
hostility. He led us down to the 
last table by the pantry door and 
beckoned a crooked-faced, slightly 
stooped Greek waiter to take our 
order. 

“We came here to get something 
to eat out of the kitchen, not to eat 
in it,”’ I said, 

The headwaiter lifted his brows. 
“I don’t understand.” He shrugged 
indifferently. ‘“This is the only table 
we have vacant, sir. You were for- 
tunate, sir, to get reservations at all 
at such a late hour.” 

. . at all, period,” I said. 

Alice looked extremely embar- 
rassed. The headwaiter hovered 


hopefully. The Greek waiter held 
the chair for her and the headwaiter 
departed. The orchestra began play- 
ing something sticky, sweet. I sat 
down and looked at the menu, de- 
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termined to get my money's worth 
out of the joint. Most of the 
courses were listed in French and 
I had an impulse to sail it across 
the room. Then I laughed. 

“Bring us a couple of martinis 
while I consult my dictionary,” I 
said to the waiter and when he left 
I said to Alice, “I’m going to have 
some broiled pheasant and cham- 
pagne and I know the white folks 
are going to say, “That's the nearest 
that nigger can find to chicken and 
gin,’ but I don’t even give a damn.” 

Alice’s eyes frightened me; I 
thought for a moment that I'd lost 
her. Then she said in an even voice, 
“A good sauterne would be better 
with your pheasant,” and I breathed 
again. 

When the waiter returned with 
the martinis she became more at 
ease. The knowledge that she could 
order a meal with confidence set her 
up again. I started to bring her 
down but decided against it; she 
needed whatever she could get from 
any source, I thought. 

“You order for both of us,” I 
said. 

She and the Greek had a fine time 
discussing food. He was enjoying 
it too, it seemed, and she was get- 
ting her kicks until a woman at a 
nearby table giggled. 


LOOKED across at the party 
Ges to us. A young ensign 
with chiseled features sat 
across from a very blond girl 
in a gorgeous print dress. Her hair 
was drawn in a bun at the nape of 
her neck, showing a small, shell-like 
ear. I let my gaze rest on her for a 
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moment, taking in the delicate lines 
of her chin and throat, the sensitive 
lines about her mouth and the clean 
curved sweep of her neck. 

My gaze moved slightly and I 
looked squarely into the eyes of the 
ensign. There was no animosity in 
his gaze, only a mild surprise and 
a sharp interest. 

There were two elderly people at 
the table, probably the parents of 
one of them, and the man laughed 
suddenly at something that was said. 
After a moment he switched his 
gaze to Alice; it stayed on her so 
long the blond girl looked at her 
too. Her face kept the same ex- 
pression. Alice didn’t notice either 
of them; she was drinking her mar- 
tini with a rigid concentration. 

I had a sudden wistful desire to 
be the young ensign’s friend. I 
would have liked to send him a note 
inviting them to join us after din- 
ner and go to some night spot. 
Then I met the frosty glare of the 
elderly lady. I looked away. 

Alice began one of her one-sided 
monologues, this time about liter- 
ature. I knew suddenly that she 
was fighting; that she’d been fight- 
ing before. I let her fight. 

“Don’t you like to go out with 
me?” I asked her suddenly. 

She stopped talking and gave me 
a long solemn look. “I always like 
to go out with you, Bob,” she said. 
“You make me feel like a woman. 
But this is the first time you've ever 
made me feel like an exhibit.” 

“But I really thought you liked 
to go places like this,” I said. 

She said without thinking, ‘But, 
Bob, with you everybody here knows 


January 
just what we are.” I didn’t get it at 
first. She hadn’t meant to state it 
so baldly so she began covering up, 
“I'm not trying to justify it, I’m just 
stating how it is.” 

“You mean—” I burst out laugh- 
ing and people from several tables 
turned around to stare with dis- 
approval. Finally I got it out: 
“You mean when you go in with 
white folks the people think you're 
white.” 

There was pure murder in her 
eyes. ‘You don’t have to be un- 
couth.,”’ 

“On top of being black too, eh?” 
I added, chuckling. “Hell, they 
probably think we're movie people 
anyway, or that you’re white as it 
is. I'll tell them I’m an East Indian 
if you think that'll help. Next time 
I'll wear a turban.” 

The nearby diners had quieted to 
listen. Alice got a strained smile 
on her face and began talking pol- 
itics. But I wouldn’t let her get 
away with it. “What are you trying 
to do now, educate me?” I said. 

Neither of us said another word; 
we were both relieved when it was 
over. The waiter brought me a 
slip of paper clipped to the bill face 
down on the tray. When I picked 
up the bill I read the two typed 
lines: 

“We served you this time but we 
do not want your patronage in the 
future.” 

I started to get up and make my 
bid, to do my number for what it 
was worth. But when I looked at 
Alice I cooled. I could take it, I 
was just another nigger. I was go- 
ing to lynch me a white boy and 
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nothing they could do to me would 
make a whole lot of difference any- 
way—but she had position, family, 
responsibility. 

The bill was twenty-seven dollars 
and seventy-three cents. I figured 
they'd padded it but I didn’t beef. I 
simply borrowed the waiter’s pencil 
and wrote, “At your prices I cannot 
afford to eat at your joint often 
enough for you to worry about,” and 
put the note, three tens, and some 
change on the tray. 

The waiter leaned over and said, 
“If it will make you feel any better 
I'm going to quit. And you can 
read what I think about it in the 
People’s World.” 

I looked at him a moment and 
said, “If you're thinking about how 
I feel, when you should have quit 
was before you brought the note.” 

When I held Alice’s wrap I could 
feel her body trembling. A tiny 
vein throbbed in her temple and 
nerve tension picked at her face. On 
the way out it was an effort to walk 
slowly; she pulled at me as if she 
wanted to run. We had to wait for 
the car. Passing people looked at 
us curiously. I thought we should 
have waited inside, but it didn’t 
make any difference now. When the 
car came Alice ran out to it and 
slipped beneath the wheel. I gave 
the doorman a five-dollar bill, his 
assistant a couple of ones. 

The doorman fingered the five, 
hesitated for an instant, then said 
impassively, ‘“Thank you, sir, and 
good evening,” in his thick imper- 
sonal brogue. The assistant said 
nothing. 

“You can always tell a shipyard 


worker by the tips he gives,” Alice 
sneered when I got in beside her 
and dug off with a jerk. 

“A fool to the bitter end,” I said, 
slumping down in the seat. “I’m 
sorry you didn’t like it.” 

I didn’t like Alice very much 
then, didn’t even respect her. “I 
did like it,” she snapped. “Even 
with you acting boorish. The food 
was excellent.” 

“Yes, the food was delicious,” I 
murmured. 

She gave me a quick angry look 
and almost bumped into a car ahead 
as it stopped for the light. 

“But for thirty dollars,” I added, 
“I could have bought a hunting li- 
cense, gone hunting and shot a 
couple of pheasants, bought a quart 
of liquor and got drunk and gone 
to bed with two country whores 
and had enough money left over to 
buy gasoline home.” 

She said, ‘““You don’t have to in- 
sult me any more, Bob. I don’t in- 
tend to see you after this anyway.” 

I took a deep, long breath, let 
it out. “It had to end sometime,” 
I said, “I suppose you knew I wasn't 
going back to college.” 

After that she didn’t say any- 
thing. She kept on Hill to Wash- 
ington turned west on Washington 
to Western. I thought she was go- 
ing home, but at Western she turned 
north again to Sunset, jerking the 
big car from each stop, riding sec- 
ond to forty, forty-five, fifty, before 
shifting into high. She pushed in 
the traffic, shouldered in the lines, 
tipped bumpers, dug up to sixty, 
sixty-five, seventy in the openings 
as if something was after her. 
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16 ..ued west, went 
wie broadcasting studios, 
rast Vine, turned left by the Garden 


vard, then west again toward the 
beach. It was early, not eleven 
o'clock, and there was plenty of 


traffic on the street. But she didn’t 
even slow. 

“I like to go places in a party,” 
she said suddenly. ‘Then to the 
theater and a night club afterward.” 

“With the white folks,” I te- 
marked. 

“You go to hell!’ she flared, 
pushing back up to ninety. 


of Allah into the winding Sunset 
Strip. At the bridle path she began 
tipping off her lid; seventy, eighty, 
back to seventy for a bend, up to 
ninety again. I thought she was 
trying to get up nerve to kill us both 
and I didn’t give a damn if she did. 

At Sepulveda Boulevard she 
turned south to Santa Monica Boule- 


More Maidenly Mischief 


+A HAUGHTY white woman was angry because her Negro maid 
arrived Jate one morning and told her: 
“From now on, every time you come late and I have to make the 
breakfast I shall deduct 50 cents from your wages.” 
The next morning the Negro girl came late intentionally. As she 
expected, her mistress angrily said: 
“Look at that clock. I've had to come down and get the break- 
fast myself.” 
“What are you complaining about,” replied the girl. “I’m paying 
you for it, ain’t 1?” 
Frances Murphy 
THE END of the war brought a request from a Negro maid for a 
wage boost. But her “boss lady” shook her head and said: “But 


don’t you know now that the war is over help will be much easier 


to find?” 
“Sure,” said the girl, “and so will a husband.” 


Jack Atkins 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO By Henrietta Buckmaster 


The noted author of Deep River and Let My People Go writes an- 
other one of her masterful, hard-hitting essays—this time on the hot 
subject of what she would do if she were colored. Not the spirit of 
bitterness but the wisdom of militance should guide Negroes in their 
battle for freedom, she declares in an article that is unusual with its 
argument that no white person can ever know what they will do if 
they were colored “any more than he would know what he would do if 
he fell under a train and lost a leg.” 


MY FAVORITE WAR HERO By Walter White 


A stirring tribute to the little-publicized, unglamorized typical Negro 
GI who did the dirty work of Uncle Sam’s army is penned by the 
author of A Rising Wind and NAACP Secretary. His is the story of 
the unsung common non-combat soldier, the fellow who was the 
measure of the frontline man’s ability to fight and yet never made the 
headlines. White's story makes moving reading. 


DARKNESS ON THE TRAIL By Frank Y erby 


From the author of the newly-published novel The Foxes of Harrow 
comes this heart-rending tale of a Negro youth in Dixie and his first 
encounter with race hate. Yerby whose splendid prize-winning short 
story Health Card appeared in NEGRO Dicest last year has done an- 
other walloping piece that cannot but touch every reader. 


ROUND TABLE 
ARE RACIAL RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS JUSTIFIABLE? 


YES . . . Says Newton Farr, past president of the National Association of 


Real Estate Boards. 


NO. . . Says Dr. Robert C. Weaver, community services director of the 


American Council on Race Relations. 


1. Liberia 6. Bach 11. Oscar DePriest 
2. Lenox Avenue 7. Harry Wills 12. Hazel Scott 
3. Port au Prince 8. Henry Armstrong 13. Cab Calloway 


4. Fisk 9. Trinidad 14. Licorice 
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Quiz Answers 
5. Jesse Owens 10. Rampart to Beale Street 


A Mississippian 


A Letter to the Editor of Life 
By James P. O'Bryan 3 
A YEAR AGO if someone had told me that today I would have am 


complete new outlook on the racial question of Mississippi, I 
would have laughed at him. That was before I joined the 
Na 
I was ian in Mississippi and grew up like any other kid in that state, ” 
I grew to understand that there were only two kinds of people, the white 
and black, and that the Negro was not my equal. That was never said 7 
to me in so many words but you could always hear it in such things as 
“Nigger, you cain’t sit there—you cain't eat here—not in our schools— 
not in this theater.” That was my democracy in action. 
In the Navy there were a great many Negroes and it was not easy at J 
first to eat, sleep and wash by them. I brushed off those thoughts with @ 
“The Navy is tun by a gang of damn Yankees.’ But when I became very 


seasick and couldn't eat, it was a big colored guy named Lewis from Florida @ 


who fixed me something that would stay on my stomach. When I was 
broke in Hawaii it was a colored guy who lent me money. 

At night when there was not much to do on the ship, we used to sit 
out on the rail and talk till all hours of the night and it was not too long ¥ 
before I realized that they wanted the same out of life as I did, had the | 
same dreams as I. They were fighting for a democracy they had hardly 
shared, one that had given them only poverty. Yet they have been willing 
to give their lives for that. I too was willing to fight for a democracy, 
one in which I had shared every benefit. Who was a better American? 
I'm sure it was not I. ; 

I never had the privilege of fighting beside a Negro but I have'talked 
to countless numbers of white men who have, men who fought on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. And they can all teil instances of uncommon valor 4 
among the Negroes fighting beside them. I had felt if the Negroes worked @ 
and proved themselves worthy of democracy they would obtain it. But | 
now I see that I was wrong to have thought such a thing, for what right 
did I have? 

The Negro in this war has proven himself entitled to the benefits of 
democracy above and beyond the call of expectation. If this be denied 
then we are frauds. 

I by no means wish to condemn the state of Mississippi but only some © 
of the people of Mississippi for their selfishness and narrow-mindedness. 

Copyright, Life (October 22, 1943) @ 
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